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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


When  Aristotle  was  asked  why  everybody  was 
so  fond  of  beauty,  he  replied,  “It  is  the  question 
of  a blind  man.”  Socrates  described  it  as  “ a 
short-lived  tyranny  and  Theophrastus  called  it 
“ a silent  fraud.”  Most  of  these  old  philosophers 
spoke  in  great  scorn  and  derision  of  the  arts 
employed  by  the  females  of  their  time  for  the  dis- 
play and  preservation  of  their  beauty.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  ladies  of  those  days  carried 
these  arts  to  greater  extremes  than  even  our 
modern  belles.  Juvenal  bitterly  satirizes  the 
women’s  faces  as  being  ee  bedaubed  and  lacquered 
o’er.”  The  Roman  belles  used  chalk  and  paint 
in  a most  extravagant  profusion,  as  we  must  infer 
from  Martial,  who  tells  us  that  “ Fabula  was 
afraid  of  the  rain,  on  account  of  the  chalk  on  her 
face ; and  Lobelia,  of  the  sun,  because  of  the  ceruse 
with  which  her  face  was  painted ; and  the  famous 
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Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  made  use  of  an  unctu- 
ous paint,  which  hardened  upon  her  face,  and 
entirely  changed  the  original  features.,‘’ 

A history  of  all  the  arts  which  my  sex  has  em- 
ployed, since  her  creation,  to  set  off  and  preserve 
her  charms,  would  not  only  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  volume,  but  it  would  be  a tedious  and  use- 
less book  when  written.  I shall  confine  myself 
mainly  to  the  modern  arts  which  have  fallen  within 
my  own  observation  during  an  experience  which 
has  extended  to  nearly  all  the  courts  and  fashion- 
able cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  recipes  which  I shall  give  for  the  various 
cosmetics,  washes,  pastes,  creams,  powders,  &c., 
are  such  as  ai^i  in  use  among  the  fashionable  belles 
of  the  various  capitals  of  the  Old  World.  I give 
them  as  curiosities , desiring  that  they  may  pass 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more.  If,  how- 
ever, a lady  wishes  to  use  such  helps  to  beauty,  I 
must  advise  her,  by  all  means,  to  become  her  own 
manufacturer — not  only  as  a matter  of  economy , 
but  of  safety — as  many  of  the  patent  cosmetics 
have  ruined  the  finest  complexions,  and  induced 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  have  embittered  the  life,  and  prematurely 
ended  the  days,  of  their  victims.  For  a few  shil- 
lings, and  with  a little  pains,  any  lady  can  provide 
herself  with  a bountiful  supply  of  all  such  things, 
composed  of  materials,  which,  at  any  rate,  are 
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harmless,  and  which  are  far  superior  to  the  ex- 
pensive patent  compounds  which  she  buys  of  drug- 
gists. Some  years  ago,  there  was  an  amusing 
controversy  and  lawsuit  in  England  about  a famous 
lotion  for  “ improving  and  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion.” A Mr.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  a 
Mr.  MacDonald,  each  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  popular  and  profitable  cosmetic,  which  sold 
for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  the  pint-bottle. 
The  lawsuit  disclosed  both  the  materials  and  the 
cost  of  the  compound,  which  were  as  follow  : — 


One  and  a half  ounces  of  bitter  almonds  . l^d. 
Fifteen  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  . . . Oh 

One  quart  of  water 0 

Bottle 3 


Cost  of  a quart 5d. 


So  that  this  fashionable  lotion,  which  sold  for 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a pint,  cost  only  five- 
pence  a quart,  being  a profit  of  seventeen  hundred 
per  cent.  And  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
any  lady  who  wished  to  treat  her  face  to  a dose  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  could  buy  the  ingredients  and 
compound  them  herself,  as  easily  as  Mr.  Dickin- 
son and  Mrs.  Vincent.  There  was  another 
famous  cosmetic,  called  Lignum? s Lotion , which 
was  nothing  more  than  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac 
in  water,  and  cost  threepence-halfpenny  a quart, 
and  it  was  sold  for  five  shillings.  This,  like 
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nearly  all  the  patent  preparations,  was  entirely 
useless,  except  to  delude  the  vanity  of  my  sex, 
and  make  money  for  its  inventor. 

It  is  to  guard  women  against  these  monstrous 
impositions,  and  to  save  them  from  such  needless 
and  useless  expenditures,  that  I have  encumbered 
this  work  with  so  many  recipes.  They  were,  many 
of  them,  given  me  by  celebrated  beauties  who  used 
them  themselves  ; and  most  of  them  were,  origin- 
ally, written  in  the  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Italian  languages.  In  translating  them,  I am 
painfully  impressed  that  I may  have  used  many 
unprofessional  terms,  even  if  I have  committed  no 
worse  blunders;  but,  if  my  meaning  is  intelligible, 
they  may,  I think,  be  relied  upon  as  the  safest 
and  best  preparations  which  a lady  can  employ  in 
her  toilet. 

The  Baroness  de  Stael  confessed  that  she  would 
exchange  half  her  knowledge  for  personal  charms, 
and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  most  women  of 
genius,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  the  talismanic 
power  of  beauty,  would  consider  it  cheaply  bought 
at  that  price.  And  let  not  man  deride  her  sacri- 
fice, and  call  it  vanity , until  he  becomes  himself  so 
morally  purified  and  intellectually  elevated  that 
he  would  prefer  the  society  of  an  ugly  woman  of 
genius  to  that  of  a great  and  matchless  beauty  of 
less  intellectual  acquirements.  All  women  know 
that  it  is  beauty  rather  than  genius , which  all 
generations  of  men  have  worshipped  in  our  sex. 
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Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  so  much  of  our 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  means  of  de- 
veloping and  preserving  our  charms  ! When  men 
speak  of  the  intellect  of  woman,  they  speak  cri- 
tically, tamely,  coldly;  but  when  they  come  to 
speak  of  the  charms  of  a beautiful  woman , both 
their  language  and  their  eyes  kindle  with  the  glow 
of  an  enthusiasm,  which  shows  them  to  be  pro- 
foundly, if  not,  indeed,  ridiculously  in  earnest. 
It  is  a part  of  our  natural  sagacity  to  perceive  all 
this,  and  we  should  be  enemies  to  ourselves  if  we 
did  not  employ  every  allowable  art  to  become  the 
goddesses  of  that  adoration.  Preach  to  the  con- 
trary as  you  may,  there  still  stands  the  eternal 
fact,  that  the  world  has  yet  allowed  no  higher 
“ mission  ” to  woman  than  to  be  beautiful.  Taken 
in  the  best  meaning  of  that  word,  it  may  be  fairly 
cjuestioned  if  there  is  any  higher  mission  for 
woman  on  earth.-  But  whether  there  is  or  is  not , 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  making  female  beauty 
play  a less  part  than  it  already  does,  in  the  admi- 
raton  of  man  and  in  the  ambition  of  woman. 
Writh  great  propriety,  if  it  did  not  spoil  the  poetry  ^ 
might  we  alter  Mr.  Pope’s  famous  line  on  happi- 
ness so  as  to  make  it  read — • 

“ 0 beauty  ! our  being’s  end  and  aim.” 

My  design  in  this  volume  is  to  discuss  the 
various  arts  employed  by  my  sex  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  paramount  object  of  woman’s  life.  I have 
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aimed  to  make  a useful  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
and  amusing  book.  The  fortunes  of  life  have 
given  to  my  own  experience,  or  observation, 
nearly  all  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
So,  if  the  volume  is  of  less  importance  than  I 
have  estimated,  it  must  be  charged  to  my  want 
of  capacity,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  HINTS  TO  GENTLEMEN  ON  THE  ART  OF  FAS- 
cinatng,  I am  sure,  will  prove  amusing  to  the 
ladies.  And  I shall  be  disappointed  if  it  fails  to 
be  a useful  and  instructive  lesson  to  the  other 
gender.  The  men  have  been  laughing,  I know 
not  how  many  thousands  of  years,  at  the  vanity 
of  women ; and  if  the  women  have  not  been  able 
to  return  the  compliment,  and  laugh  at  the  vanity 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  been  wanting  in  a proper  knowledge 
of  the  bearded  gender. 

If  my  “ Hints”  shall  prove  to  be  a looking- 
glass  in  which  the  men  can  “ see  themselves  as 
others  see  them,”  they  will,  I hope,  not  be 
unthankful  for  the  favour  I have  done  them.  And 
if  my  own  sex  receives  this  book  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  I have  addressed  myself  to  its 
subject,  I shall  be  happy  in  the  conviction  that  I 
have  rendered  my  experience  serviceable  to  them 
and  honourable  to  myself. 


Lola  Montez. 


ARTS 


OF  BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEMALE  BEAUTY. 

“ Look  upon  this  face, 

Examine  every  feature  and  proportion, 

And  you  with  me  must  grant  this  rare  piece  finish’d. 
Nature,  despairing  e’er  to  make  the  like, 

Brake  suddenly  the  mould  in  which  ’twas  fashion’d ; 
Yet,  to  increase  your  pity,  and  call  on 
Your  justice  with  severity,  this  fair  outside 
Was  but  the  cover  of  a fairer  mind.” 

Massinger’s  Parliament  of  Love. 

It  is  a most  difficult  task  to  fix  upon  any 
general  and  satisfactory  standard  of  female  beauty, 
since  forms  and  qualities  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory  are  looked  upon  by  different  nations, 
and  by  different  individuals,  as  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  Some  will  have  it  that  a beautiful  woman 
must  be  fair , while  others  conceive  nothing  but 
brunettes  to  be  handsome.  A Chinese  belle  must 
be  fat,  have  small  eyes,  short  nose,  high  cheeks, 
and  feet  which  are  not  longer  than  a man’s  finger. 
In  the  Labrador  Islands,  no  woman  is  beautiful 
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who  has  not  black  teeth  and  white  hair.  In 
Greenland,  and  some  other  northern  countries, 
the  women  paint  their  faces  blue,  and  some 
yellow.  Some  nations  squeeze  the  heads  of 
children  between  boards  to  make  them  square, 
while  others  prefer  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf  as 
the  highest  type  of  beauty  for  that  important 
top-piece  to  the  “ human  form  divine.”  So  that 
there  is  nothing  truer  than  the  old  proverb,  that 
<c  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.”  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  beauty  in 
various  countries  is,  however,  principally  confined 
to  colour  and  form , and  may  undoubtedly  be  traced 
to  national  habits  and  customs.  Nor  is  it  fair, 
perhaps,  to  oppose  the  tastes  of  uncivilized  people 
to  the  opinions  of  civilized  nations.  But  then  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  standard  of 
beauty  in  civilized  countries  is  by  no  means 
agreed  upon.  Neither  the  buona  roba  of  the 
Italians,  nor  the  linda  of  the  Spaniards,  nor 
the  embonpoint  of  the  French,  can  fully  reach  the 
mystical  standard  of  beauty  to  the  eye  of  American 
taste.  And  if  I were  to  say  that  it  consists  of  an 
indescribable  combination  of  all  these,  still  you 
would  go  beyond  even  that  before  you  would  be 
content  with  the  definition.  Perhaps  the  best 
definition  of  beauty  ever  given,  was  by  a French 
poet,  who  called  it  a certain  je  ne  sais  quoi , or, 
I don’t  know  what  ! 
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The  following  classical  synopsis  of  female 
beauty,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Felibien, 
is  the  best  I remember  to  have  seen : — 

“ The  head  should  be  well  rounded,  and  look 
rather  inclining  to  small  than  large. 

“ The  forehead  white,  smooth,  and  open  (not 
with  the  hair  growing  down  too  deep  upon  it), 
neither  flat,  nor  prominent,  but,  like  the  head, 
well  rounded,  and  rather  small  in  proportion  than 
large. 

The  hair  either  black,  bright  brown,  or  auburn ; 
not  thin,  but  full  and  waving,  and  if  it  falls  in  mo- 
derate curls,  the  better.  The  black  is  particularly 
useful  in  setting  off  the  whiteness  of  the  neck  and 

u 

skin. 

“ The  eyes  black,  chestnut,  or  blue ; clear, 
bright,  and  lively,  and  rather  large  in  proportion 
than  small. 

“ The  eyebrows  well  divided,  full,  semicircular, 
and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  of  a 
neat  turn,  but  not  formal. 

“ The  cheeks  should  not  be  wide ; should  have  a 
degree  of  plumpness,  with  the  red  and  white 
finely  blended  together,  and  should  look  firm  and 
soft. 

“ The  ear  should  be  rather  small,  well  folded, 
and  have  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red. 

“ The  nose  should  be  placed  so  as  to  divide  the 
face  into  equal  parts;  should  be  of  a moderate 
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size,  straight,  and  well  squared,  though  some- 
times a little  rising  in  the  middle,  which  is 
just  perceivable,  may  give  a very  graceful  look 
to  it. 

“ The  mouth  should  be  small,  and  the  lips  not 
of  equal  thickness;  they  should  be  well  turned, 
small,  rather  than  gross,  soft  even  to  the  eye,  and 
with  a living  red  in  them ; a truly  pretty  mouth 
is  like  a rosebud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The 
teeth  should  be  middle-sized,  white,  well  ranged 
and  even. 

“ The  chin  of  a moderate  size,  white,  soft,  and 
agreeably  rounded. 

“ The  neck  should  be  white,  straight,  and  of  a 
soft,  easy,  flexible  make ; rather  long  than  short, 
less  above,  and  increasing  gentty  towards  the 
shoulders ; the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  its  skin 
should  be  continued,  or  rather  go  on  improving  to 
the  bosom ; the  skin  in  general  should  be  white, 
properly  tinged  with  red,  and  a look  of  thriving 
health  in  it. 

“ The  shoulders  should  be  white,  gently  spread, 
and  with  a much  softer  appearance  of  strength 
than  in  those  of  men. 

“ The  arm  should  be  white,  round,  firm,  and 
soft,  and  more  particularly  so  from  the  elbow  to' 
the  hands. 

u The  hand  should  unite  insensibly  with  the 
arm  ; it  should  be  long  and  delicate,  and  even  the 
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joints  and  nervous  parts  of  it  should  be  without 
either  any  hardness  or  dryness. 

“The  fingers  should  be  fine,  long,  round,  and 
soft;  small  and  lessening  to  the  tips, and  the  nails 
rather  long,  round  at  the  ends,  and  pellucid.” 

It  is  very  fortunate,  however,  for  the  human 
race  that  all  men  do  not  have  exactly  a correct 
taste  in  the  matter  of  female  beauty,  for  if  they 
had,  a fatal  degree  of  strife  would  be  likely  to 
ensue  as  to  who  should  possess  the  few  types  of 
perfect  beauty.  The  old  man  who  rejoiced  that 
all  did  not  see  alike,  as,  if  they  did,  all  would  be 
after  his  wife,  was  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A HANDSOME  FORM. 

Many  women  who  can  lay  no  claims  to  a beau- 
tiful face,  have  carried  captive  the  hearts  of  plenty 
of  men  by  the  beauty  of  their  form.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  a perfect  form  does  not 
possess  a power  of  captivation  beyond  any  charms 
that  the  most  beautiful  face  possesses.  You  will 
often  hear  men  say  of  such  and  such  a girl,  “ To  be 
sure  she  has  not  a beautiful  face,  but  then  she  has 
a most  exquisite  form ; ” and  this  they  speak  with 
such  a peculiar  earnestness  that  it  is  quite  evident 
they  mean  what  they  say. 

Those  gloomy  and  ascetic  beings  who  contemn 
the  human  body  as  only  a cumbersome  lump  of 
clay,  as  a piece  of  corruption,  and  as  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  soul,  insult  their  Maker,  by  despising 
the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  piece  of  mecha- 
nism of  His  physical  creation.  God  has  displayed 
so  much  care  and  love  upon  our  bodies  that  He 
not  onlv  created  them  for  usefulness,  but  He 
adorned  them  with  loveliness.  If  it  was  not 
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beneath  our  Maker’s  glory  to  frame  them  in 
beauty,  it  certainly  cannot  be  beneath  us  to 
respect  and  preserve  the  charms  which  we  have 
received  from  His  loving  hand.  To  slight  these 
gifts  is  to  despise  the  giver.  He  that  has  made 
the  temple  of  our  souls  beautiful,  certainly  would 
not  have  us  neglect  the  means  of  preserving  that 
beauty.  Every  woman  owes  it  not  only  to  herself, 
but  to  society,  to  be  as  beautiful  and  charming  as 
she  possibly  can.  The  popular  cant  about  the 
beauty  of  the  mind  as  something  which  is  incon- 
sistent with,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  beauty  of 
the  body , is  a superstition  which  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  entertained  by  any  sound  and  rational 
mind.  To  despise  the  temple  is  to  insult  its 
occupant.  The  divine  intelligence  which  has 
planted  the  roses  of  beauty  in  the  human  cheeks, 
and  lighted  its  fires  in  the  eyes,  has  also  entrusted 
us  with  a mission  to  multiply  and  increase  these 
charms,  as  well  as  to  develop  and  educate  our 
intellects. 

Let  every  woman  feel,  then,  that  so  far  from 
doing  wrong,  she  is  in  the  pleasant  ways  of  duty 
when  she  is  studying  how  to  develop  and  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  her  body : — 

“ There’s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a temple ; 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a house, 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  it.” 

Shakspeare. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A HANDSOME  FORM. 

The  foundation  for  a beautiful  form  must  un- 
doubtedly be  laid  in  infancy.  That  is,  nothing 
should  be  done  at  that  tender  age  to  obstruct  the 
natural  swell  and  growth  of  all  the  parts.  “ As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined,”  is  quite  as 
true  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind . Common  sense 
teaches  us  that  the  young  fibres  ought  to  be  left, 
unincumbered  by  obstacles  of  art,  to  shoot  har- 
moniously into  the  shape  that  nature  drew.  But 
this  is  a business  for  mothers  to  attend  to. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  girl  should 
understand,  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  or  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  to  re- 
alize the  importance  of  beauty  to  a woman,  that 
she  has,  to  a certain  extent,  the  management  of 
her  own  form  within  her  power.  The  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of  is  health , for  there  can  be  no 
development  of  beauty  in  sickly  fibres.  Plenty 
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of  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  is  the  great  recipe. 
Exercise,  not  philosophically  and  with  religious 
gravity  undertaken,  but  the  wild  romping  activi- 
ties of  a spirited  girl  who  runs  up  and  down  as 
though  her  veins  were  full  of  wine.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  give  joy  and  vivacity  to  the 
spirits  of  this  age,  for  nothing  so  much  aids  in 
giving  vigour  and  elasticity  to  the  form  as  these. 
A crushed,  or  sad,  or  moping  spirit,  allowed  at 
this  tender  age,  when  the  shape  is  forming,  is  a 
fatal  cause  of  a flabby  and  moping  body.  A bent 
and  stooping  form  is  quite  sure  to  come  of  a bent 
and  stooping  spirit.  If  you  would  have  the  shape 
“ sway  gracefully  on  the  firmly  poised  waist  ” — if 
you  would  see  the  chest  rise  and  swell  in  noble 
and  healthy  expansion,  send  out  the  girl  to  con- 
stant and  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

And  what  is  good  for  the  girl  is  good  for  the 
ivoman  too.  The  same  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health , and  the  same  pursuit  of  out-door  exercise, 
will  help  a lady  to  develop  a handsome  form  until 
she  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old.  “ Many 
a rich  lady  would  give  all  her  fortune  to  possess  the 
expanded  chest  and  rounded  arm  of  her  kitchen- 
girl.  Well,  she  might  have  had  both,  by  the 
same  amount  of  exercise  and  spare  living.1’  And 
she  can  do  much  to  acquire  them  even  yet. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  sedentary 
men,  of  shrunk  and  sickly  forms,  with  deficient 
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muscle  and  scraggy  arms,  who  by  a change  of 
business  to  a vigorous  out-door  exercise  acquired 
line  robust  forms,  with  arms  as  powerful  and 
muscular  as  Hercules  himself.  I knew  a young 
lady,  who,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  a great 
degree  overcame  the  deformity  of  bad  arms.  In 
every  other  respect  she  was  a most  bewitching 
beauty.  But  her  arms  were  distressingly  thin  and 
scraggy  ; and  she  determined,  at  whatever  pains, 
to  remedy  the  evil.  She  began  by  a strict  adhe- 
rence to  such  a strong  nutritious  diet  as  was  most 
favourable  to  the  creation  of  muscle.  She  walked 
every  day  several  hours  in  the  open  air,  and  never 
neglected  the  constant  daily  use  of  the  dumb-bells. 
Thus  she  kept  on,  exercising  and  drilling  herself, 
for  two  years,  when  a visible  improvement  showed 
itself  in  the  straightened  and  expanded  chest, 
and  in  the  fine  hard  swell  of  muscle  upon  the  once 
deformed  arms.  She  had  fought,  and  she  had 
conquered.  Her  perseverance  wTas  abundantly  re- 
warded. Let  the  lady  who  is  ambitious  for  such 
charms  be  assured  that,  if  she  has  them  not,  they 
can  be  obtained  on  no  lighter  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  A BRIGHT  AND  SMOOTH  SKIN. 

The  most  perfect  form  will  avail  a woman  little, 
unless  it  possess  also  that  brightness  which  is  the 
finishing  touch  and  final  polish  of  a beautiful  lady. 
What  avails  a plump  and  well-rounded  neck  or 
shoulder  if  it  is  dim  and  dingy  withal  ? What 
charm  can  be  found  in  the  finest-modelled  arm  if 
its  skin  is  coarse  and  rusty  ? A grater , even 
though  moulded  in  the  shape  of  the  most  charm- 
ing female  arm,  would  possess  small  attractions  to 
a man  of  taste  and  refinement. 

I have  to  tell  you,  ladies — and  the  same  must 
be  said  to  the  gentlemen,  too, — that  the  great 
secret  of  acquiring  a bright  and  beautiful  skin  lies 
in  three  simple  things,  as  I have  said  in  my  lec- 
ture on  Beautiful  Women — temperance,  exercise, 
and  cleanliness.  A young  lady,  were  she  as  fair 
as  Hebe,  as  charming  as  Venus  herself,  would 
soon  destroy  it  all  by  too  high  living  and  late 
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hours.  “ Take  the  ordinary  fare  of  a fashionable 
woman,  and  you  have  a style  of  living  which  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  greatest  beauty.  It  is 
not  the  quantity  so  much  as  the  quality  of  the 
dishes  that  produces  the  mischief.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, only  strong  coffee  and  hot  bread-and-butter, 
and  you  have  a diet  which  is  most  destructive  to 
beauty.  The  heated  grease,  long  indulged  in,  is 
sure  to  derange  the  stomach,  and,  by  creating  or 
increasing  bilious  disorders,  gradually  overspreads 
the  fair  skin  with  a wan  or  yellow  hue.  After 
this  meal  comes  the  long-  fast  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  din- 
ner is  served,  and  the  half-famished  beauty  sits 
down  to  sate  a keen  appetite  with  peppered  soups, 
fish,  roast,  boiled,  broiled,  and  fried  meat ; game, 
tarts,  sweet  meats,  ices,  fruits,  &c.,  & c.,  & c.  How 
must  the  constitution  suffer  in  trying  to  digest 
this  melange ! How  does  the  heated  complexion 
bear  witness  to  the  combustion  within  ! Let  the 
fashionable  lady  keep  up  this  habit,  and  add  the 
other  one  of  late  hours,  and  her  own  looking-glass 
will  tell  her  that  c We  all  do  fade  as  the  leaf.’ 
The  firm  texture  of  the  rounded  form  gives  way 
to  a flabby  softness,  or  yields  to  a scraggy  lean- 
ness, or  shapeless  fat.  The  once  fair  skin  as- 
sumes a pallid  rigidity  or  bloated  redness,  which 
the  deluded  victim  would  still  regard  as  the  roses 
of  health  and  beauty.  And  when  she  at  last  be- 
comes aware  of  her  condition,  to  repair  the  ravages 
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she  Hies  to  paddings,  to  give  shape  where  there  is 
none  ; to  stays,  to  compress  into  form  the  swelling 
chaos  of  flesh  ; and  to  paints,  to  rectify  the  dingy 
complexion.  But  vain  are  all  these  attempts.  No; 
if  dissipation,  late  hours,  and  immoderation,  have 
once  wrecked  the  fair  vessel  of  female  charms,  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  Esculapius  himself  to  right 
the  shattered  bark,  and  make  it  ride  the  sea  in 
gallant  trim  again.”* 

Cleanliness  is  a subject  of  indispensable  con- 
sideration in  the  pursuit  of  a beautiful  skin.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath  is  the  best  cosmetic 
I can  recommend  to  my  readers  in  this  connection. 
By  such  ablutions,  the  accidental  corporeal  im- 
purities are  thrown  off,  cutaneous  obstructions 
removed  ; and,  while  the  surface  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served in  its  original  brightness,  many  threaten- 
ing disorders  are  prevented.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  women  of  the  East  render  their  skins  as 
soft  and  fair  as  those  of  the  tenderest  babes.  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  every  beautiful  woman,  and 
especially  upon  the  one  who  leads  a city  life,  that 
she  cannot  long  preserve  the  brightness  of  her 
charms  without  a daily  resort  to  this  purifying 
agent.  She  should  make  the  bath  as  indispensable 
an  article  in  her  house  as  her  lookins;-2dass. 

o o 

'*  My  Lecture  on  Beautiful  Women. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARTIFICIAL  MEANS. 

Besides  the  rational  and  natural  means  of  de- 
veloping and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  skin, 
there  are  many  artificial  devices  by  which  a lady 
may  keep  up  and  show  off  her  attractions  to  great 
advantage,  and  for  a long  period. 

As  long  ago  as  1809,  an  odd  and  half-crazy  old 
duke  in  London  used  to  take  a sweat  in  a hot- 
milk  bath,  which  was  found  to  impart  a remark- 
able whiteness  and  smoothness  to  his  skin,  and 
the  ladies  very  naturally  caught  the  idea  of  using 
the  milk-bath  as  a means  of  beautifying  their 
complexion.  In  another  place  I have  mentioned 
some  ludicrous  scenes  which  followed  the  habit  of 
milk-bathing  in  Paris, 

But  a far  more  rational,  less  expensive,  and 
more  scientific  bath  for  cleaning  and  beautifying 
the  skin  is  that  of  tepid  water  and  bran,  which  is 
really  a remarkably  fine  softener  and  purifier  of 
the  surface  of  the  bodv. 
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The  ladies  of'  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
were  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  brightness  and 
transparency  of  their  skins,  used  to  rub  themselves 
with  a sponge,  dampened  with  cold  water,  and 
follow  t-liis  process  by  rubbing  hard  with  a dry 
napkin.  Rightly  managed,  the  human  skin  is 
susceptible  of  a high  polish.  Friction  is  never  to 
be  neglected  by  those  who  would  shine  in  the 
courts  of  beautv. 

The  following  wash  was  in  great  use  among  the 
beauties  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  gives  a polished 
whiteness  to  the  neck  and  arms : — 

Infuse  wheat - bran,  well  sifted , for  four  hours  in 
white  wine  vinegar , add  to  it  five  yolks  of  eggs  and 
two  grains  of  ambergris , and  distil  the  whole.  It 
should  be  carefully  corked  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
when  it  ivill  be  fit  for  use. 

A lady  may  apply  it  every  time  she  makes  her 
toilet,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  add  a fine  polish  and 
lustre  to  her  skin. 

The  following  wash  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  ladies  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  cannot 
be  used  without  the  happiest  effects,  while  it  is  a 
delightful  and  refreshing  perfume  : — 

Distil  two  handfuls  of  jessamine  flowers  in  a 
quart  of  rose-water  and  a quart  of  orange-water. 
Strain  through  porous  paper,  and  add  a scruple  of 
musk  and  a scrupjle  of  ambergris. 

There  cannot  be  a more  agreeable  wash  for  the 
skin. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BEAUTY  OF  ELASTICITY. 

The  most  perfect  form  and  the  most  brilliant 
skin  will  avail  a woman  little,  unless  she  possess, 
also,  that  physical  agility , or  elasticity,  which  is 
the  soul  of  a beautiful  form  in  woman.  A half- 
alive  and  sluggish  body,  however  perfectly  formed, 
is,  to  say  the  most,  but  half  beautiful.  When  you 
behold  a woman  who  is  like  a wood-nymph,  with 
a form  elastic  in  all  its  parts,  and  a foot  as  light 
as  that  of  the  goddess,  whose  flying  step  “ scarcely 
brushed  the  unbending  corn  A — whose  conscious 
limbs  and  agile  grace  moved  in  harmony  with  the 
light  of  her  sparkling  eyes,  you  may  be  sure  that 
she  carries  all  hearts  before  her.  There  are  women 
whose  exquisite  forms  seem  as  flexible,  wavy,  and 
undulating  as  the  graceful  lilies  of  the  field.  The 
stiff  and  prim  city  belle,  encased  in  hoops  and 
buckram,  may  well  envy  that  agile,  bouncing 
country  romp,  who,  with  nature’s  roses  in  her 
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cheeks,  skips  it  like  a,  fawn,  and  sends  out  a laugh 
as  natural  and  merry  as  the  notes  of  song-birds  in 
June.  And  she  may  be  sure  that  her  husband  or 
lover  never  looks  upon  such  a specimen  of  nature’s 
own  beauty,  but  that  he  quietly  wishes  in  his 
heart  that  his  wife,  or  sweetheart  were  like  her. 
Let  the  city  belle  learn  a lesson  from  this.  She 
can  have  the  same  charms  on  the  same  conditions 
that  the  country  lass  has  obtained  them.  But,  by 
high  living,  late  hours,  and  all  the  other  dissipa- 
tions of  fashionable  city  life — never!  That  country 
lass  goes  to  bed  with  the  robin,  and  is  up  with  the 
lark.  Her  life  is  after  nature’s  fashion,  and  she 
is  rewarded  with  nature’s  most  sprightly  gifts. 
Whereas  this  city  belle  goes  to  bed  at  indefinite 
midnight  hours,  and  crawls  languidly  out  at  mid- 
day, with  a jaded  body  and  a feverish  mind,  to  mope 
through  the  tedious  rounds  of  daily  dulness,  until 
night  again  rallies  herfaint  and  exhausted  spirits. 
Her  life  is  by  gaslight. 

Most  that  I have  said  in  the  chapter  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  a bright  and  handsome  form, 
applies  equally  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  But 
there  are  some  artificial  tricks  which  I have  known 
beautiful  ladies  to  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  elasticity  and  sprightliness  to  the  animal 
frame.  The  ladies  of  France  and  Italy,  especially 
those  who  are  professionally,  or  as  amateurs,  en- 
gaged in  exercises  which  require  great  activity  of 
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the  limbs,  as  dancing,  or  playing  on  instruments, 
sometimes  rub  themselves,  on  retiring  to  bed,  with 
the  following  preparation : — 


Fat  of  the  stag,  or  deer 8 oz. 

Florence  oil  (or  olive  oil)  . . . . 6 oz. 

Virgin  wax 3 oz. 

Musk 1 grain. 

White  brandy pint. 

Rose  water 4 oz. 


Put  the  fat,  oil,  and  wax  into  a well-glazed 
earthen  vessel,  and  let  them  simmer  over  a slow 
fire  until  they  are  assimilated  ; then  pour  in  the 
other  ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  gradually 
cool,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  mixture,  frequently  and  tho- 
roughly rubbed  upon  the  body  on  going  to  bed, 
will  impart  a remarkable  degree  of  elasticity  to 
the  muscles.  In  the  morning,  after  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  used,  the  body  should  be  thoroughly 
wiped  with  a sponge,  dampened  with  cold  water. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A BEAUTIFUL  FACE. 

If  it  be  true  “ that  the  face  is  the  index  of  the 
mind,”  the  recipe  for  a beautiful  face  must  be 
something  that  reaches  the  soul.  What  can  be 
done  for  a human  face  that  has  a sluggish,  sullen, 
arrogant,  angry  mind  looking  out  at  every  feature? 
An  habitually  ill-natured,  discontented  mind 
ploughs  the  face  with. inevitable  marks  of  its  own 
vice.  However  well  shaped,  or  however  bright 
its  complexion,  no  such  face  can  ever  become 
really  beautiful.  If  a woman’s  soul  is  without 
cultivation,  without  taste,  without  refinement, 
without  the  sweetness  of  a happy  mind,  not  all 
the  mysteries  of  art  can  ever  make  her  face 
beautiful.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dim  the  brightness  of  an  elegant  and 
polished  intellect.  The  radiance  of  a charming 
mind  strikes  through  all  deformity  of  features, 
and  still  asserts  its  sway  over  the  world  of  the 
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affections.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the 
most  celebrated  beauties  that  shine  in  all  the 
gilded  courts  of  fashion  throughout  the  world, 
from  St.  James's  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  Paris 
to  Hindostan,  and  yet  I have  found  no  art  which 
can  atone  for  an  unpolished  mind  and  an  un- 
lovely heart.  That  chastened  and  delightful 
activity  of  soul,  that  spiritual  energy  which  gives 
animation,  grace,  and  living  light  to  the  animal 
frame,  is,  after  all,  the  real  source  of  beauty  in  a 
woman.  It  is  that  which  gives  eloquence  to  the 
language  of  her  eyes,  which  sends  the  sweetest 
vermilion  mantling  to  the  cheek,  and  lights  up 
the  whole  personnel  as  if  her  very  body  thought. 
That,  ladies,  is  the  ensign  of  beauty,  and  the 
herald  of  charms,  which  are  sure  to  fill  the  be- 
holder with  answering  emotion  and  irrepressible 
delight.  I never  see  a creature  of  such  lively  and 
lovely  animation,  but  I fall  in  love  with  her  my- 
self, and  only  wish  that  I were  a man,  that  I 
might  marry  her.* 

I cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  close  this 
chapter  with  a beautiful  quotation  from  an  old 
Greek  poet,  which  proves  that  common  sense  on 
this  subject  of  beauty  is  not  by  any  means  of 
recent  date  in  the  world  : — 

“ Why  tinge  the  cheek  of  youth  ? the  snowy  neck, 

Why  load  with  jewels  ? why  anoint  the  hair  ? 

* Lecture  on  Beautiful  Women. 
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Oil,  lady,  scorn  these  arts  ; hut  richly  deck 
Thy  soul  with  virtues  : thus  for  love  prepare 
Lo,  with  what  vermil  tints  the  apple  blooms 
Say,  doth  the  rose  the  painter’s  hand  require 
Away,  then,  with  cosmetics  and  perfumes  ! 
The  charms  of  nature  most  excite  desire.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 

Though  it  is  true  that  a beautiful  mind  is  the 
first  thing  requisite  for  a beautiful  face,  yet  how 
much  more  charming  will  the  whole  become 
through  the  aid  of  a fine  complexion  ? It  is  not 
easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  complexion. 
The  features  of  a Juno  with  a dull  skin  would 
never  fascinate.  The  forehead,  the  nose,  the  lips, 
may  all  be  faultless  in  size  and  shape ; but  still, 
they  can  hardly  look  beautiful  without  the  aid  of 
a bright  complexion.  Even  the  finest  eyes  lose 
more  than  half  their  power  if  they  are  surrounded 
by  an  inexpressive  complexion.  It  is  in  the  colour- 
ing or  complexion  that  the  artist  shows  his  great 
skill  in  giving  expression  to  the  face.  Overlooking 
entirely  the  matter  of  vanity , it  is  a woman’s  duty 
to  use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  beautify  and 
preserve  her  complexion.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
“ index  of  the  soul  ” should  be  kept  as  clean  and 
bright  and  beautiful  as  possible. 
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All  that  I have  said  in  Chapters  IV.  and  V., 
apply  also  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
A stomach  frequently  crowded  with  greasy  food, 
or  with  artificial  stimulants  of  any  kind,  will  in  a 
short  time  spoil  the  brightest  complexion.  All 
excesses  tend  to  do  the  same  thing.  F requent  ab- 
lution  with  pure  cold  water,  followed  by  gentle  and 
very  frequent  rubbing  with  a dry  napkin,  is  one 
of  the  best  cosmetics  ever  employed. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  tricks  which  vain 
beauties  will  resort  to  in  order  to  obtain  this 
paramount  aid  to  female  charms.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  woman  should  exhaust  all  her  re- 
sources in  this  pursuit,  for  her  face  is  such  a 
public  thing  that  there  is  no  hiding  the  least 
deformity  in  it.  She  can,  to  some  extent,  hide 
an  ugly  neck,  or  shoulder,  or  hand,  or  foot — but 
there  is  no  hiding-place  for  an  ugly  face. 

I knew  many  fashionable  ladies  in  Paris  who 
used  to  bind  their  faces  every  night  on  going  to 
bed  with  thin  slices  of  raw  beef,  which  is  said  to 
keep  the  skin  from  wrinkles,  while  it  gives  a 
youthful  freshness  and  brilliancy  to  the  com- 
plexion. I have  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy.  The 
celebrated  Madame  Vestris  used  to  sleep  every 
night  with  her  face  plastered  up  with  a kind  of 
paste  to  ward  off  the  threatening  wrinkles,  and 
keep  her  charming  complexion  from  fading.  I 
will  give  the  recipe  for  making  the  Vestris  paste 
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for  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  readers  whose  look- 
ing-glass warns  them  that  the  dimness  and  wrin- 
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kies  of  age  are  extinguishing  the  roses  of  youth  : — 
The  whites  of  four  eggs  boiled  in  rose-water,  half 
an  ounce  of  alum,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds ; beat  the  whole  together  till  it  assumes 
the  consistence  of  a paste. 

The  above,  spread  upon  a silk  or  muslin  mask, 
and  worn  at  night,  will  not  only  keep  back  the 
wrinkles  and  preserve  the  complexion  fair,  but  it 
is  a great  remedy  where  the  skin  becomes  too 
loosely  attached  to  the  muscles,  as  it  gives  firmness 
to  the  parts.  Y/hen  I was  last  in  Paris  (1857) 
I was  showTn  a recent  invention  of  ready-made 
masks  for  the  face,  composed  of  fine  thick  white 
silk,  lined,  or  plastered,  with  some  kind  of  fard, 
or  paste,  which  is  designed  to  beautify  and  pre- 
serve the  complexion.  I do  not  know  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  preparation  ; but  I doubt  if  it  is 
any  better  than  the  recipe  which  was  given  to  me 
bv  Madame  Vestris,  and  which  I have  given  above. 
This  trick  is  so  entirely  French  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  getting  into  general  practice  in  this 
country.  In  Bohemia  I have  seen  the  ladies  flock 
to  arsenic  springs  and  drink  the  waters,  which  gave 
their  skins  a transparent  whiteness ; but  there  is 
a terrible  penalty  attached  to  this  folly ; for  when 
once  they  habituate  themselves  to  this  practice, 
they  arc  obliged  to  keep  it  up  the  rest  of  their 
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days,  or  death  would  speedily  follow.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  court  of  George  I.  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  minute  doses  of  quicksilver  to  obtain  a 
white  and  fair  complexion ; and  I have  read  in 
Pepys’s  Diary  of  some  ridiculous  scenes  which 
occurred  at  dancing  parties  from  this  practice. 
Young  girls  of  the  present  day  sometimes  eat 
such  things  as  chalk,  slate,  and  tea-grounds  to 
give  themselves  a white  complexion.  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a good  way  to  get  a pale  com- 
plexion ; for  it  destroys  the  health,  and  surely 
drives  out  of  the  face  the  natural  roses  of  beautv, 
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and,  instead  of  a bright  complexion,  produces  a 
wan  and  sickly  one.  Every  young  girl  ought 
early  to  be  impressed  that  whatever  destroys 
health  spoils  her  beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  wash  for  the  face  which  I 
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have  ever  known,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
is  made  of  a simple  tincture  of  benzoin  precipi- 
tated by  water.  All  you  have  to  do  in  preparing 
it  is  to  take  a small  piece  of  the  gum  benzoin  and 
boil  it  in  spirits  of  wine  till  it  becomes  a rich  tinc- 
ture. Fifteen  drops  of  this,  poured  into  a glass  of 
water,  will  jiroduce  a mixture  which  will  look  like 
milk,  and  emits  a most  agreeable  perfume. 

This  delightful  wash  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
calling  the  purple  stream  of  the  blood  to  the  external 
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fibres  of  the  face,  and  gives  the  cheeks  a beautiful 
rosy  colour.  If  left  on  the  face  to  dry,  it  will 
render  the  skin  clear  and  brilliant.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  remedy  for  spots,  freckles,  pimples,  and 
eruptions,  if  they  have  not  been  of  long  standing. 
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HABITS  WHICH  DESTROY  THE  COMPLEXION. 

There  are  many  disorders  of  the  skin  which 
are  induced  by  culpable  ignorance,  and  which  owe 
their  origin  entirely  to  circumstances  connected 
with  fashion  or  habit.  The  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  in  this  country  from  heat  to  cold,  by 
abruptly  exciting  or  repressing  the  secretions  of 
the  skin,  roughen  its  texture,  injure  its  hue,  and 
often  deform  it  with  unseemly  eruptions.  And 
many  of  the  fashions  of  dressing  the  head  are 
still  more  inimical  to  the  complexion  than  the 
climate.  The  habit  the  ladies  have  of  going  into 
the  open  air  without  a bonnet,  and  often  without 
a veil,  is  a ruinous  one  for  the  skin.  Indeed,  the 
fashion  of  the  ladies’  bonnets,  which  only  cover  a 
few  inches  of  the  back  of  the  head,  is  a great  tax 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  complexion.  In  this 
climate,  especially,  the  head  and  face  need  pro- 
tection from  the  atmosphere.  Not  only  a woman’s 
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beauty , but  her  health  requires  that  she  should 
never  step  into  the  open  air,  particularly  in 
autumnal  evenings,  without  a sufficient  covering 
to  her  head.  And,  if  she  regards  the  beauty  of 
her  complexion,  she  must  never  go  out  into  the 
hot  sun  without  her  veil. 

The  custom,  common  among  ladies,  of  drying 
the  perspiration  from  their  faces  by  powdering, 
or  of  cooling  them  when  they  are  hot%  from 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  dancing,  by  washing  with 
cold  water,  is  most  destructive  to  the  complexion, 
and  not  unfrequently  spreads  a humour  over  the 
face  which  renders  it  hideous  for  ever.  A little 
common  sense  ought  to  teach  a woman  that,  when 
she  is  overheated,  she  ought  to  allow  herself  to 
cool  gradually  ; and,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  going 
into  the  air,  or  allowing  a draught  through  an 
open  door,  or  window,  to  blow  upon  her  while 
she  is  thus  heated.  If  she  will  not  attend  to 
these  rules,  she  will  be  fortunate,  saying  nothing 
about  her  beauty,  if  her  life  does  not  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  thoughtlessness. 

Ladies  ought  also  to  know  that  excessive  heat 
is  as  bad  as  excessive  cold  for  the  complexion, 
and  often  causes  distempers  of  the  skin  which 
are  difficult  of  cure.  Look  at  the  rough  and 
dingy  face  of  the  desert-wandering  gipsy,  and 
you  behold  the  effects  of  exposure  to  alternate 
heats  and  colds. 
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To  remedy  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  to  cure  any  roughness  which  may  be 
induced  by  daily  exposure,  the  following  wash 
may  be  applied  with  almost  certain  relief: — 

Mix  two  parts  of  white  brandy  with  one  part 
of  rose-water,  and  wash  the  face  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

The  brandy  keeps  up  a gentle  action  of  the 
skin, — which  is  so  essential  to  its  healthy  appear- 
ance,— also  thoroughly  cleanses  the  surface,  while 
the  rose-water  counteracts  the  drying  nature  of 
the  brandy,  and  leaves  the  skin  in  a natural,  soft, 
and  flexible  state. 

At  a trifling  expense,  a lady  may  provide  her- 
self with  a delightful  wash  for  the  face,  which  is 
a thousand  times  better  than  the  expensive  lotions 
which  she  purchases  at  the  apothecaries.  Besides, 
she  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  she  is 
using,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  where  she 
buys  the  prepared  patent  lotions.  These  prepa- 
rations are  generally  put  up  by  ignorant  quacks 
and  pretenders ; and  I have  known  the  most 
loathsome,  beauty-destroying,  indolent  ulcers  to 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  them. 

The  following  is  a recipe  for  making  another 
wash  for  the  face,  which  is  a favourite  with  the 
ladies  of  France : — 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  seeds  of  the  melon 
pumpkin,  gourd,  and  cucumber,  pounded  till  they 
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are  reduced  to  powder ; add  to  it  sufficient  fresh 
cream  to  dilute  the  flour,  and  then  add  milk  enough 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  a thin  paste.  Add  a grain 
of  musk,  and  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemon. 
Anoint  the  face  with  this,  leave  it  on  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  or  overnight,  if  convenient,  and 
wash  off  with  warm  water.  It  gives  a remark- 
able purity  and  brightness  to  the  complexion. 

A fashionable  beauty  at  St.  Petersburg  gave 
me  the  following  recipe  for  a wash,  which  imparts 
a remarkable  lustre  to  the  face,  and  is  the  greatest 
favourite  of  a Russian  lady's  toilet : — 

Infuse  a handful  of  well-sifted  wheat-bran  for 
four  hours  in  white  wine  vinegar ; add  to  it  five 
yolks  of  eggs  and  two  grains  of  musk,  and  distil 
the  whole.  Bottle  it,  keep  carefully  corked  fifteen 
days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Apply  it 
overnight,  and  wash  in  the  morning  with  tepid 
water. 

Pimpernel  Water  is  a sovereign  wash  with 
the  ladies  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  for 
whitening  the  complexion.  All  they  do  to  pre- 
pare it  is  simply  to  steep  that  wholesome  plant  in 
pure  rain-water.  It  is  such  a favourite  that  it  is 
regarded  as  almost  indispensable  to  a lady's  toilet, 
who  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  brightness  of 
her  complexion. 
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PAINTS  AND  POWDERS. 

If  Satan  has  ever  had  any  direct  agency  in  in- 
ducing woman  to  spoil  or  deform  her  own  beauty, 
it  must  have  been  in  tempting  her  to  use  'paints 
and  enamelling.  Nothing  so  effectually  writes 
memento  mori ! on  the  cheek  of  beauty  as  this 
ridiculous  and  culpable  practice.  Ladies  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  a sure  spoiler  of  the  skin,  and 
good  taste  ought  to  teach  them  that  it  is  a frightful 
distorter  and  deformer  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  “human  face  divine.”  The  greatest  charm 
of  beauty  is  in  the  expression  of  a lovely  face  ; in 
those  divine  flashes  of  joy,  and  good-nature,  and 
love,  which  beam  in  the  human  countenance.  But 
what  expression  can  there  be  in  “ a face  bedaubed 
with  white  paint  and  enamelled?  No  flush  of 
pleasure,  no  thrill  of  hope,  no  light  of  love,  can 
shine  through  the  encrusted  mould.”  Her  face  is 
as  exoressionless  as  that  of  a painted  mummy. 
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And  let  no  woman  imagine  that  the  men  do  not 
readily  detect  this  poisonous  mask  upon  the  skin. 
Many  a time  have  I seen  a gentleman  shrink  from 
saluting  a brilliant  lady,  as  though  it  was  a death’s 
head  he  were  compelled  to  kiss.  The  secret  was, 
that  her  face  and  lips  were  bedaubed  with  paints. 
All  white  paints  are  not  only  destructive  to  the 
skin,  but  they  are  ruinous  to  the  health.  I have 
known  paralytic  affections  and  premature  death  to 
be  traced  to  their  use.  But  alas ! I am  afraid 
that  there  never  was  a time  when  many  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  of  my  sex,  did  not  make 
themselves  both  contemptible  and  ridiculous  by 
this  disgusting  trick.  The  ancient  ladies  seem  to 
have  outdone  even  modern  belles  in  this  painting 
business.  The  terrible  old  Juvenal  draws  the 
following  picture  of  one  of  the  flirts  of  his  day  : — ' 

i(  But  tell  me  yet — this  thing,  thus  daubed  and  oiled, 
Poulticed,  plastered,  baked  by  turns,  and  boiled, 

Thus  with  pomatums,  ointments,  lacquered  o’er, 

Is  it  a face , Usidius,  or  a sore?” 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  what  has  been 
said  against  white  paints  and  enamels  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  rouge. 
Bouging  still  leaves  the  neck  and  arms,  and  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  face,  to  their  natural 
complexion,  and  the  language  of  the  heart,  ex- 
pressed by  the  general  complexion,  is  not  ob- 
structed. A little  vegetable  rouge  tinging  the 
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cheek  of  a beautiful  woman,  who,  from  ill  health 
or  an  anxious  mind,  loses  her  roses,  may  be  ex- 
cusable, but  is  not  to  be  recommended.  A 
violently  rouged  woman  is  a disgusting  sight. 
The  excessive  red  on  the  face  gives  a coarseness- 
to  every  feature,  and  a general  fierceness  to  the 
countenance,  which  transforms  the  elegant  lady  of 
fashion  into  a vulgar  harridan.  But  in  no  case 
can  even  rouge  be  used  by  ladies  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  life  when  roses  are  natural  to  the  cheek. 
A rouged  old  woman  is  a horrible  sight — a dis- 
tortion of  nature’s  harmony  ! 

Excessive  use  of  powder  is  also  a vulgar  trick. 
None  but  the  very  finest  powder  shonld  ever  be 
used,  and  the  lady  should  be  especially  careful 
that  sufficient  is  not  left  upon  the  face  to  be 
noticeable  to  the  eye  of  a gentleman.  She  must 
be  very  particular  that  particles  of  it  are  not  left 
visible  about  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  in  the 
hollow  of  the  chin.  Ladies  sometimes  catch  up 
their  powder,  and  rub  it  on  in  a hurry,  without 
even  stopping  to  look  in  the  glass,  and  go  into 
company  with  their  faces  looking  as  though  they 
just  came  out  of  a meal-bag.  It  is  a ridiculous 
sight,  and  ladies  may  be  sure  it  is  disgusting  to 
gentlemen. 
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BEAUTIFUL  EYES. 

The  eyes  have  been  called  the  “ windows  of 
the  soul,”  and  all  that  I have  said  in  another  part 
of  this  book  of  the  influence  of  the  passions  on  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  the  face,  applies  with  pecu- 
liar force  in  this  place.  Nowhere  will  ill-nature 
and  bad  passions  show  themselves  so  glancingly  as 
in  the  eyes.  Whenever  we  would  find  out  what 
the  soul  is,  we  look  straightway  into  its  “ win- 
dows.” If  they  close  upon  us,  or  turn  away,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  all  is  not  right  within. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  frank,  happy, 
laughing  eyes,  we  naturally  believe  that  amia- 
bility, sincerity,  and  truth  are  in  the  heart.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  colour  or  the  size  of  the  eyes,  as 
it  is  their  expression  that  makes  them  beautiful. 

There  is  no  more  wretched  deformity  to  a 
woman  than  a certain  unnatural  and  studied  lan- 
guishing of  the  eyes,  which  vain  and  silly  women 
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sometimes  affect.  I have  read  that  when  Sir 
Peter  Lely  painted  a celebrated  belle,  who  had  the 
sweet  peculiarity  of  a long  and  languishing  eye, 
no  fashionable  lady  for  a long  time  appeared  in 
public  who  did  not  affect  the  soft  sleepiness  and 
tender  slow  moving  look  of  Sir  Peter’s  picture. 
The  result,  of  course,  was,  that  queer  leers  and 
squints  everywhere  met  a gentleman’s  gaze  in  the 
distorted  faces  of  the  fair.  There  is  no  one  of 
the  beautiful  organs  of  woman  that  needs  to  be 
left  so  entirely  to  the  unconstrained  art  of  nature 
as  the  eye.  Let  woman  believe  that  all  the  tricks 
played  with  the  eyes  are  absurd  and  ruinous  to 
beauty.  It  once  happened  in  Turkey  that  the 
monarch  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  “ large 
and  dark-lashed  eyes.”  From  that  hour  all  the 
fair  slaves  on  whom  nature  had  not  bestowed  “ the 
wild  stag-eye  in  sable  ringlets  rolling,”  set  to 
work  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  circles  of  anti- 
mony. Thousands  of  beautiful  women  must  have 
frightfully  distorted  themselves.  There  is,  almost 
invariably,  a lovely  harmony  between  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  and  its  fringes  and  the  complexion  of 
a woman,  which  cannot  be  broken  up  by  art  with- 
out an  insult  to  nature.  The  fair  complexion  is 
generally  accompanied  with  blue  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  light  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  The  delicacy 
of  one  feature  is  preserved,  in  effect  and  beauty, 
by  the  corresponding  softness  of  the  other.  But 
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take  this  fair  creature,  and  draw  a black  line  over 
her  softly  tinctured  eyes,  stain  their  beamy  fringes 
with  a sombre  hue,  and  how  frightfully  have  you 
mutilated  nature  ! On  the  other  hand,  a brunette 
with  light  eyebrows  would  be  a caricature  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  If  a woman  has  the  misfortune, 
from  disease  or  otherwise,  to  have  deficient  eye- 
brows, she  sometimes  delicately  supplies  the  want, 
as  far  as  she  can,  with  artificial  pencilling ; but  in 
doing  this  she  must  scrupulously  follow  nature* 
and  make  the  colour  of  her  pencilling  to  corre- 
spond with  her  complexion ; but  anyhow  it  is  a 
miserable  subterfuge.  The  Eastern  women,  many 
of  whom  have  large  dark  eyes,  have  great  skill  in 
pencilling  the  eye  so  as  to  add  to  its  natural  power; 
but  I have  witnessed  ridiculous  failures  in  such 
tricks,  even  there.  The  Turkish  and  Circassian 
women  use  henna  for  pencilling  the  eyes.  Among 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  women  blacken  the 
edge  of  their  eyelids  with  a black  powder,  and 
draw  a line  round  the  eye  with  it,  to  make  the 
organ  appear  large.  Large  black  eyes  are  the 
standard  of  beauty  among  nearly  all  Eastern 
women. 

The  Spanish  ladies  have  a custom  of  squeezing 
orange  juice  into  their  eyes  to  make  them  bril- 
liant. The  operation  is  a little  painful  for  a 
moment,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  cleanse 
the  eye,  and  impart  to  it,  temporarily,  a remark- 
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able  brightness.  But  the  best  recipe  for  bright 
eyes  is  to  keep  good  hours.  Just  enough  regular 
and  natural  sleep  is  the  great  enkindler  of  “ wo- 
man's most  charming  light.” 

And,  before  I close  this  chapter,  let  me  warn 
ladies  against  the  use  of  white  veils.  Scarcely 
anything  can  strain  and  jade  and  injure  the  eye 
more  than  this  practice.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sight  sometimes  becomes  perma- 
nently injured  by  them. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  almost  every  lady  to 
have  long  and  strong  eyelashes  by  simply  chip- 
ping, with  scissors,  the  points  of  the  hair  once  in 
five  or  six  weeks. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


BEAUTIFUL  MOUTH  AND  LIPS. 

The  beauty  of  the  mouth  and  lips  has  been  a 
rapturous  theme  for  lovers  and  poets  ever  since 
the  world  began.  Old  Hafez,  the  great  poet  of 
Persia,  sang  perpetually  of 

“ Lips  that  outblush  the  ruby’s  red, 

With  luscious  dews  of  sweetness  fed.” 

Even  Milton's  stern  lyre  was  tuned  to  sweetest 
song  about 

“ The  vermil-tinctured  lip.” 

And  Petrarch  seems  to  have  found  no  charm  in 
the  divine  Laura  greater  than  her  “beautiful  and 
angelical  mouth.”  “ La  bella  bocca  angelica!”  he 
exclaims.  And  so  Dante  found  inexpressible  de- 
light in  the  charming  mouth  of  Beatrice,  especially 
when  it  said  “ yes  ” “ Thus,"  says  he,  “ it  is  my 

remembrance  of  that  mouth  of  hers  which  spurs 
me  on  ever,  since  there  is  nothing  which  I would 
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not  give  to  hear  her  say,  with  a perfect  good-will, 
a ‘ yes.’”  Yes,  it  is  the  sentiment  or  emotion  that 
lingers  about  the  mouth  that  constitutes  much  of 
its  beauty.  A mouth  perpetually  contracted  as 
though  it  were  about  to  say  no,  or  curled  up  with 
passions  of  sarcasm  and  ill-nature,  cannot  be  beau- 
tiful, even  though  its  lips  were  chiselled  like 
Diana's,  and  stained  with  the  red  of  the  ripest 
cherries.  The  mouth,  indeed,  is  scarcely  less  ex- 
pressive than  the  eyes,  and  therefore  woman  must 
not  forget  that  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the 
expression.  If  a lady  is  anxious  to  have  her  mouth 
look  particularly  charming  for  some  particular 
occasion,  she  will  do  well  to  fill  her  thoughts  with 
some  very  delightful  subject.  And  let  her  not 
forget  that  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  face  are, 
like  the  rest  of  human  nature,  “creatures  of  habit,” 
and  long  use  in  the  language  of  amiability  and 
happiness  gives  that  expressive  organ  its  greatest 
charm.  An  old  Persian  poet  sings  to  his  beloved : 

“ The  language  anger  prompts  I bear  ; 

If  kind  thy  speech,  I bless  my  fair  ; 

But,  is  it  fit  that  words  of  gall 
From  lovely  lips,  like  thine,  should  fall 

Let  every  woman  at  once  understand  that  paint 
can  do  nothing  for  the  mouth  and  lips.  The  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  artificial  red  is  a thousand 
times  more  than  lost  by  the  sure  destruction  of 
that  delicate  charm  associated  with  the  idea  of 
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“ nature’s  dewy  lip.”  There  can  be  no  cleiv  on 
a painted  lip.  And  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
shrink  back  with  disgust  from  the  idea  of  a pair 
of  painted  lips.  Nor  let  any  woman  deceive  her- 
self with  the  idea  that  the  men  do  not  instantly 
detect  paint  on  the  lips. 

Ruby  lips  are  generally  the  result  and  the  en- 
sign of  perfect  health.  But,  still,  those  who  are 
entirely  well  do  not  always  enjoy  the  possession 
of  cherry  lips.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  as  described  in  Chapter  VIII.,  and 
which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  paint,  may  be 
used  with  beneficial  effects.  I need  not  remind 
the  ladies  that  clean  white  teeth  are  indispensable 
to  a beautiful  mouth.  The  lady  who  neglects  to 
brush  her  teeth  with  pure  cold  water  after  every 
meal,  not  only  loses  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
whiteness  of  her  teeth,  but  she  renders  herself 
liable  to  have  the  disgusting  evil  of  an  impure 
breath.  The  best  tooth-powder  I know  off  is 
made  as  follows : 

oz. 


Prepared  chalk 6 

Cassia  powder 0^- 

Orris-root 1 


These  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  used 
once  a day  with  a firm  brush. 

A simple  mixture  of  charcoal  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar is  an  excellent  tooth-powder. 
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To  be  sure  of  a sweet  and  clean-looking  mouth, 
a lady  should  take  her  looking-glass  after  each 
meal  and,  with  a fine  tooth-pick,  gently  remove 
the  particles  of  food,  or  any  matter,  which  may  be 
discovered  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or  in  the 
interstices.  To  ensure  the  great  charm  of  a 
beautiful  mouth  requires  unremitting  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  teeth  and  gums.  To  keep  the 
gums  red  and  firm,  frequent  friction  with  the 
brush  will  be  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A BEAUTIFUL  HAND. 

A beautiful  hand  performs  a great  mission  in 
the  life  of  a belle.  Indeed,  the  hand  has  a lan- 
guage of  its  own,  which  is  often  most  intelligible 
when  the  tongue  and  every  other  part  of  the 
human  body  is  compelled  to  be  mute.  When 
timid  lovers  have  never  dared  to  open  their  mouths 
to  each  other,  their  hands  will  get  together  and 
express  all  the  passion  that  glows  within.  Or, 
often  when  two  lovers  are  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  a rigid  mother,  or  guardian,  they  secretly 
squeeze  each  others  hands,  which  says,  loud  enough 
for  their  hearts  to  hear,  “ what  a pity  we  are  not 
alone  And,  when  parting  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  how  much  is  said,  how  much  promised 
in  that  gentle  pressure  of  the  hands  ! 

But  besides  this  secret  and  potent  language  of 
the  hand,  it  is  a great  ornament  as  a thing  of 
beauty.  The  great  Petrarch  confesses  that  Laura’s 
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“ beautiful  hand  made  captive  his  heart;”  and 
there  is  no  woman  who  is  not  conscious  of  the 
power  she  has  in  the  possession  of  a charming 
hand. 

The  Spanish  ladies  take,  if  possible,  more  pains 
with  their  hands  than  with  their  faces.  There  is 
no  end  of  the  tricks  to  which  they  resort  to  render 
this  organ  delicate  and  beautiful.  Some  of  these 
devices  are  not  only  painful,  but  exceedingly  ridi- 
culous. For  instance,  I have  known  some  of  them 
to  sleep  every  night  with  their  hands  held  up  to 
the  bedposts  by  pulleys,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
render  them  pale  and  delicate.  Both  Spanish  aud 
French  women — those  at  least  who  are  very  par- 
ticular to  make  the  most  of  these  charms — are  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  in  gloves  which  are  lined  or 
plastered  over  with  a kind  of  pomade  to  improve 
the  delicacy  and  complexion  of  their  hands.  This 
paste  is  generally  made  of  the  following  ingre-  ^ 
dients  : — Take  half  a pound  of  soft  soap,  a gill  of 
salad  oil,  an  ounce  of  mutton  tallow,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  After  the 
boiling  has  ceased,  but  before  it  is  cold,  add  one 
gill  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  a grain  of  musk. 

If  any  lady  wishes  to  try  this  she  can  buy  a pair 
of  gloves  three  or  four  sizes  larger  than  the  hand, 
rip  them  open  and  spread  on  a thin  layer  of  the 
paste,  and  then  sew  the  gloves  up  again.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  by  wearing  them  every  night  they  will 
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give  smoothness  and  a fine  complexion  to  the 
hands.  Those  who  have  the  means,  can  send  to 
Paris  and  purchase  them  ready-made.  But  I am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  imported  to  this 
country.  It  will  not  surprise  me,  however,  to 
learn  that  they  have  been,  for  fashionable  ladies 
are  remarkably  quick  at  finding  out  the  tricks 
which  the  belles  elsewhere  resort  to  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  themselves.  Sleeping 
in  simple  white  kid  gloves  will  make  the  skin  of 
the  hand  white  and  soft.  Of  course,  no  lady  who 
wishes  to  be  particular  about  her  hands,  will  ever 
go  out  into  the  air  without  her  gloves. 

It  requires  almost  as  much  labour  and  attention 
to  keep  the  hands  in  order  as  it  does  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  face ; taking  care  of  the  nails 
alone,  is  an  art  which  few  women  understand,  for 
eight  out  of  ten  of  even  fashionable  ladies  always 
appear  with  their  nails  neither  tastefully  trimmed 
nor  otherwise  in  good  condition.  The  nail,  properly 
managed,  will  be  smooth,  transparent,  and  nearly 
rose-coloured. 

If  the  hands  are  inclined  to  be  rough  and  to 
chap,  the  following  wash  will  remedy  the  evil : — 


Lemon  juice 3 oz. 

White  wine  vinegar 3 oz. 

White  brandy I pint. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A BEAUTIFUL  FOOT  AND  ANKLE. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  a well-proportioned  foot  and  ankle 
as  a part  of  female  beauty.  There  is  a delightful 
promise  in  a fine  foot  and  ankle.  When  was  the 
time  that  the  poets  did  not  sing  of  the  charms  of 
a “ nimble  foot/1  or  of 

“ The  fairy  foot 

Which  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute?” 
Virgil  tells  us  that, 

“ By  her  gentle  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known,” 

and  that  “ gentle  walk”  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
found  connected  with  a heavy  and  an  ill-shaped 
foot  and  ankle.  We  know  it  is  natural  for  the 
mind  to  associate  every  other  charm  with  that  of 
a graceful  step.  Thus  Milton  sung — 

“ Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eyes, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.” 

E 2 
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The  pains  which  some  nations  take  to  ensure  a 
small  foot  amounts  to  a torture  which  ought  to  be 
called  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  art  of 
deforming.  In  China,  especially,  this  thing  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  women’s  feet 
are  entirely  spoiled.  In  Spain,  however,  the  art 
is  practised  with  astonishing  success  in  causing 
beautifully  small  feet.  I have  known  ladies 
there,  who  were  past  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
sleep  every  night  with  bandages  on  their  feet  and 
ankles  drawn  as  tight  as  they  could  be,  and  not 
stop  the  circulation.  There  is  nothing  that  a 
Spanish  beauty  is  more  proud  of  than  a small 
and  beautiful  foot  and  ankle,  and  nowhere  do  you 
find  more  of  those  charms  than  in  Spain. 

A great  cause  of  thick  ankles  among  women  of 
the  cities,  who  are  fashionably  and  genteelly 
brought  up,  is  a want  of  exercise,  and  sitting 
indolently  in  over-heated  rooms.  Such  habits 
are  quite  sure  to  produce  slight  swellings  of  the 
ankles,  and  cause  a chronic  flabbiness  of  the 
muscles.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  see  a rose- 
bufeh  spring,  bud,  and  bloom,  in  a closely  pent 

oven,  as  to  anticipate  fine  and  healthy  proportions 

* » 

from  a long  continuance  of  such  habits.  Let 
every  lady  be  assured  that  there  is  no  part  of  her 
body  which  will  suffer  more  from  want  of  proper 
exercise  than  her  feet  and  ankles. 

But  woman’s  chief  art,  in  making  the  most  out 
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of  this  portion  of  her  charms,  must  consist  in 
properly  and  tastefully  dressing  them.  Let  her 
start  with  the  maxim  that  she  had  better  wear  a 
bad  bonnet,  than  a bad  shoe.  Let  her  believe 
that  an  ill-fitting  dress  will  not  do  so  much  to- 
wards breaking  the  charm  of  her  beauty  in  the 
mind  of  a man  as  a loose  and  soiled  stocking. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Vestris  used  to  have 
her  white  satin  boots  sewed  on  her  feet  every 
morning,  in  order  that  they  should  perfectly  fit 
the  exquisite  shape  of  her  foot.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  be  ripped  off  at  night,  and  the  same  pair 
could  never  be  worn  but  once.  This  famous 
beauty  rejoiced  in  the  reputation  of  having  the 
handsomest  foot  of  any  woman  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  said  that  she  made  more  conquests  with 
her  feet  than  with  her  face , beautiful  as  it  was. 

If  a lady  has  not  a naturally  beautiful  foot,  her 
care  is  directed  to  the  means  of  preventing  at- 
tention from  being  called  to  it.  For  this  reason, 
she  dresses  it  as  neatly,  but  as  soberly,  as  possible. 
Her  hope  is  in  a plain  black  shoe,  and  she  es- 
pecially eschews  all  gay  colours,  and  all  ornaments, 
which  would  be  sure  to  attract  the  eye  to  a spot 
of  which  she  cannot  be  proud.  Indeed,  bright- 
coloured  shoes  are  in  bad  taste  for  anybody, 
except  on  certain  brilliant  occasions  where  fancy 
dresses  are  worn. 

Above  all  things,  every  lady  of  taste  avoids  an 
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ornamented  stocking.  Stockings  with  open-wove, 
ornameted  insteps  denote  a vulgar  taste,  and, 
instead  of  displaying  a fine  proportion,  confuse 
the  contour  of  a pretty  foot.  But,  where  the 
ankle  is  rather  large,  or  square,  a pretty,  unobtru- 
sive net  clock,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  stocking, 
will  be  a useful  device,  and  induce  the  beholder 
to  believe  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  parts. 

Though  a woman  is  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the 
charm  of  a pretty  foot  and  ankle,  yet  she  must 
not  seem  to  be  so.  Nothin g will  draw  the  laugh 
on  her  so  quick  as  a manifestly  designed  exhibition 
of  these  parts.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a very  difficult 
thing  for  a lady  who  has  a fine  foot  to  keep  it 
from  creeping  forth  into  sight  beneath  the  dress  ; 
but,  let  her  be  sure  that  the  charm  is  gone  the 
moment  the  beholder  detects  it  is  done  designedly. 
If  men  are  not  modest  themselves,  they  will  never 
forgive  a woman  if  she  is  not. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I must  not  forget 
to  speak  of  the  importance  to  a lady  of  a genteel 
and  sprightly  walk.  The  practised  eye  detects 
the  quality  of  a woman’s  mind  and  heart  in  her 
step.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  fancy : for  the  reason 
that  every  situation  of  the  soul,  every  internal 
movement,  has  its  regular  progression  in  the 
external  action  of  the  body.  AYe  may  say  as 
Seneca  makes  the  wife  of  Hercules  sayofLychas — 

“ His  mind  is  like  his  walk.” 
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An  indistinct,  shuffling,  irregular,  sluggish,  and 
slovenly  walk  is  a tolerably  sure  sign  of  corre- 
sponding attributes  of  the  soul.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  affected,  pert,  vain,  and  pedantic 
step,  draws  upon  a woman  the  worst  impressions 
from  the  opposite  gender.  But  there  is  a remark- 
able charm  in  a walk  characterized  by  blended 
dignity  and  vivacity.  It  leaves  upon  the  beholder 
a lasting  impression  of  those  attributes  of  mind 
which  most  surely  awaken  esteem  and  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  VOICE. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  beauty 
is  a fine,  well-trained  voice.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  women  I ever  knew  had  scarcely 
any  other  charm  to  recommend  her.  She  was  a 
young  countess  in  Berlin,  who  had  dull  eyes,  a 
rough  skin,  with  dingy  complexion,  coarse,  dull 
hair,  and  a dumpy  form.  But  she  had  an  exquisite 
voice,  which  charmed  everybody  who  heard  it. 
Ugly  as  she  was,  she  was  called  “ the  syren,”  from 
the  fascinating  sweetness  of  her  voice.  And  with 
an  infallible  instinct  that  she  had  but  a single 
charm,  she  had  cultivated  that  until  she  had 
brought  it  to  the  utmost  perfection.  Words  fell 
like  charmed  music  from  her  lips.  And  then,  be- 
sides the  discipline  she  had  given  her  voice,  she 
had  made  herself  master  of  the  art  of  conversation. 
In  this  respect,  every  woman’s  education  is  sadly 
neglected.  Had  I a daughter,  the  first  thing  I 
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should  teach  her,  in  the  way  of  artificial  accom- 
plishments, would  be,  that  to  converse  charmingly 
is  a far  greater  accomplishment  to  a lady  than 
music  and  dancing.  A woman  who  can  converse 
well  is  always  sure  to  command  respect  and  admi- 
ration in  any  society.  By  this  I,  of  course,  donT 
mean  a vicious  abundance  of  words,  and  rapid 
volubility  of  tongue,  for  these  are  things  which 
my  sex  sometimes  too  easily  acquire.  Good  con- 
versation does  not  mean  the  art  of  talking , but,  the 
art  of  talking  well.  How  few  ladies  have  it ! How 
few  have  ever  been  taught  that  good  talking  is  as 
much  an  art  as  good  singing  ? How  few  know 
that  the  voice  can  be  as  much  improved  for  the  art 
of  conversation  as  it  can  for  the  art  of  singino;  ? 
It  is  the  voice,  after  all,  more  than  words,  that 
gives  the  finest  and  clearest  expression  to  the  pas- 
sions and  sentiments  of  the  soul.  The  most  correct 
and  elegant  language  looses  all  its  beauty  with  a 
bad  or  ill-trained  voice.  The  exhilaration  of 
mirth,  the  profound  sighs  of  sadness,  the  tender- 
ness of  love,  the  trembling,  interrupted  sobbing  of 
grief,  all  depend  upon  the  voice  for  their  effect 
upon  the  character  and  the  heart.  A bad  talker  is 
as  great  a bore  as  a bad  singer  or  a bad  reader.  In- 
deed, to  be  charming  in  conversation,  implies  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  rare  and  difficult  art  of 
reading.  I call  it  rare  and  difficult,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  art  itself,  but  also  from  the  great 
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lack  of  competent  teachers.  There  are  a thousand 
good  teachers  of  the  art  of  singing  where  there  is 
one  of  the  art  of  reading.  The  teachers  of  elocu- 
tion are  generally  decayed  actors  or  professors, 
who  are  worse  than  incompetent,  for  they,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  get  their  pupils  into  pedantic, 
affected,  and  unnatural  habits,  which  are  a thou- 
sand times  worse  than  the  natural  awkwardness. 
The  best  advice  I can  give  a lady  on  this  subject 
is — unless  she  knows  a teacher  who  has  an  exqui- 
site voice  and  style — to  practise  herself  in  reading 
aloud,  and  training  her  voice  to  express  the  most 
happy  and  delightful  ideas  by  soft  and  appropriate 
tones.  She  may  think  herself  happy  if  she  ac- 
quires perfection  in  this  exquisite  art  by  two 
years  of  unwearied  pains  and  study.  And  she 
may  be  sure  that  the  accomplishment  is  cheaply 
bought  at  whatever  expense. 
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BEAUTY  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

$ 

It  is  essential  that  every  lady  should  understand 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  well-dressed  woman 
will  fail  to  be  charming  unless  all  her  other  attrac- 
tions are  set  off  with  a graceful  and  fascinating 
deportment.  A pretty  face  may  be  seen  every- 
where, beautiful  and  gorgeous  dresses  are  common 
enough,  but  how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  a really 
beautiful  and  enchanting  demeanour ! It  was  this 
charm  of  deportment  which  suggested  to  the 
French  cardinal  the  expression  of  “the  native 
paradise  of  angels.”  The  first  thing  to  be  said  on 
the  art  of  deportment  is,  that  what  is  becoming  at 
one  age  would  be  most  improper  and  ridiculous  at 
another.  For  a young  girl,  for  instance,  to  sit  as 
grave  and  stiff  as  “ her  grandmother  cut  in  ala- 
• baster,”  wrould  be  ridiculous  enough,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  for  an  old  woman  to  assume  the  romp- 
ing’merriment  of  girlhood.  She  would  deservedly 
draw  only  contempt  and  laughter  upon  herself. 
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Not  only  woman’s  age  must  be  consulted,  but 
her  manners  ought  to  harmonize  with  her  shape 
and  size,  and  the  whole  contour  of  her  style.  A 
deportment  which  would  become  a short  and  thick- 
set woman  would  never  do  for  one  of  a tall  and 
slender  figure,  with  a Ions;  neck  and  contracted 
waist.  The  woman  of  larger  proportions  may 
safely  affect  the  majestic  gait  and  air;  but  how 
absurd  it  would  be  for  a tall  and  slender  figure  to 
stiffen  her  joints,  throw  back  her  head,  and  march 
off  with  a military  air ! The  character  of  these 
light  forms  corresponds  with  their  resemblance  in 
the  vegetable  world.  The  poplar,  the  willow,  and 
the  graceful  lily,  bend  their  gentle  heads  at  every 
passing  breeze,  and  their  flexible  and  tender  arms 
toss  in  the  wind  with  motions  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Such  is  the  woman  of  delicate  proportions.  She 
must  enter  a room  either  with  the  buoyant  step  of 
a young  nymph,  if  youth  is  her  passport  to  sportive- 
ness ; or,  if  she  is  advanced  nearer  the  meridian  of 
life,  she  may  glide  in  with  that  ease  of  manner 
which  gives  play  to  all  the  graceful  motions  of  her 
undulating  form.  For  her  to  crane  up  her  neck 
would  change  its  swan-like  bend  into  the  scraggy 
throat  of  an  ostrich.  All  her  movements  should 
be  of  an  easy  and  flexible  character.  Her  mode 
of  salutation  should  be  rather  a bow  than  a 
courtesy,  and  when  she  sits  she  should  model  her 
attitude  after  the  style  of  half-recumbent  ease, 
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rather  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  boarding- 
school  governesses,  who  marshal  their  pupils  on 
their  chairs  like  a file  of  drilled  recruits.  The 
unassuming,  easy,  graceful  air  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  slender  beauty,  and  the  moderated  majestic 
mien  to  a greater  embonpoint. 

But  the  least  affectation  or  exaggeration  in 
either  of  these  styles  would  only  end  in  bringing 
the  woman  into  contempt.  The  only  safety  is  for 
a lady  to  be  governed  by  those  infallible  ideas  of 
moderated  taste  and  delicacy  in  which  the  sweetest 
charms  of  modesty  are  intrenched. 

Indeed  a modest  mien  always  makes  a woman 
charming.  Modesty  is  to  woman  what  the  mantle 
of  green  is  to  nature — its  ornament  and  highest 
beauty.  What  a miracle-working  charm  there  is 
in  a blush — what  softness  and  majesty  in  natural 
simplicity , without  which  pomp  is  contemptible, 
and  elegance  itself  ungraceful ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  incite- 
ment  to  love  is  in  modesty.  So  well  do  wise 
women  of  the  world  know  this,  that  they  take  infi- 
nite pains  to  learn  to  wear  the  semblance  of  it, 
with  the  same  tact,  and  with  the  same  motive, 
that  they  array  themselves  in  attractive  apparel. 
They  have  taken  a lesson  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  says  f<  men  are  like  certain  animals, 
who  will  feed  only  when  there  is  but  little  pro- 
vender,  and  that  got  at  with  difficulty  through 
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the  bars  of  a rack,  but  refuse  to  touch  it  when 
there  is  an  abundance  before  them.”  It  is  certainly 
important  that  all  women  should  understand  this, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  they  should  prac- 
tise upon  it,  since  men  always  treat  them  with 
disingenuous  untruthfulness  in  this  matter.  Men 
may  amuse  themselves  with  a noisy,  loud-laughing, 
loquacious  girl ; it  is  the  quiet,  subdued,  modest, 
and  seeming  bashful  deport  which  is  the  one  that 
stands  the  fairest  chance  of  carrying  off  their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BEAUTY  OF  DR  ESS. 

The  great  majority  of  my  sex  understand  the 
art  of  dress  no  further  than  that  “fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds and  hence  the  women  dress 
more  or  less  in  bad  taste.  Washington  Irving 
says,  “ in  all  ages  the  gentle  sex  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  infringe  a little  upon  the  laws  of 
decorum , in  order  to  betray  a lurking  beauty,  or 
an  innocent  love  of  finery.” 

This  is  certainly  stating  the  thing  very  mo- 
destly ; but,  seeing  Mr.  Irving  is  a bachelor,  it  is 
perhaps  going  as  far  as  he  has  any  right  to  do  in 
this  direction.  It  is  the  “ love  of  finery ,”  however, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  the  corruption  of 
female  taste  in  dress.  It  is  this  which  loads  “ the 
lovely  form  of  woman”  without  adorning  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  instructing  a 
woman  to  dress  well,  is  to  impress  upon  her  that 
profusion  is  not  grace.  A lady  may  empty  a 
merchant’s  counter  upon  her  person,  and  yet  pro- 
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duce  no  other  effect  than  to  give  herself  the 
appearance  of  a porter’s  baggage- waggon  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  trinkets. 

A lady  who  dresses  in  such  a manner  as  to 
attract  attention  to  her  dress  is  always  badly 
dressed.  A well-chosen  dress  so  harmonizes  with 
the  figure  and  the  general  natural  style  of  the 
lady  as  to  leave  the  dress  itself  measurably  un- 
observed. The  object  of  dress  should  be  to  show 
off  an  elegant  woman , and  not  an  elegantly  dressed 
woman.  And,  therefore,  in  simplicity,  and  a cer- 
tain adaptation  to  your  figure  and  complexion,  all 
the  secret  of  good  dressing  lies. 

But  as  beauty  of  form  and  complexion  varies 
in  different  women,  and  is  still  more  various  in 
different  ages,  so  the  styles  in  dress  should  assume 
characters  corresponding  with  all  these  circum- 
stances. Woman  may  take  a lesson  on  dress 
from  the  garments  which  nature  puts  on  at  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  of 
youth,  when  all  is  lovely  and  gay,  and  the  soft 
green,  sparkling  in  freshness,  bedecks  the  earth, 
the  light  and  transparent  robes  of  brilliant  colours, 
may  adorn  “ the  limbs  of  beauty.”  Especially  if 
the  maid  possess  the  airy  form  of  Hebe,  a lightly 
flowing  drapery  is  best  suited  to  show  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  charms.  This  simple  garb  leaves  to 
beauty  all  her  empire.  Let  no  furbelows,  no 
heavy  ornaments,  load  the  figure,  or  distract  the 
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attention  in  its  admiration  of  the  lovely  out- 
lines. 

The  young  woman  of  graver  mien  and  more 
majestic  form,  should  select  her  apparel  with  re- 
ference to  her  different  style  of  beauty.  Her 
robes  should  always  be  long  and  more  ample  than 
those  of  her  gayer  sister.  Their  substance  should 
be  thicker  and  of  a more  sober  colour.  White  is 
considered  becoming  to  all  characters ; but  when 
colours  are  to  be  worn,  the  lady  of  majestic  style 
should  choose  the  fuller  shades  of  purple,  crimson, 
scarlet,  or  black. 

The  best  school  to  teach  a woman  taste  in  dress 
is  the  Pantheon  of  ancient  Pome.  First  behold 
the  lovely  Hebe : her  robes  are  like  the  air,  her 
motion  is  on  the  zephyr’s  wing.  That  may  be 
woman’s  style  until  she  is  twenty.  Then  comes 
the  beautiful  Diana  : the  chaste  dignity  of 
womanhood  and  intelligence  pervades  the  whole 
form,  and  the  very  drapery  which  enfoldes  it, 
harmonizes  with  the  modest  elegance,  the  buoyant 
strength  of  ripened  health,  which  give  elasticity 
and  grace  to  every  limb.  That  is  woman  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  Then  comes  Juno  or  Minerva, 
standing  forth  in  the  combined  power  of  beauty 
and  wisdom.  “ At  this  period  she  gradually  lays 
aside  the  flowers  of  youth,  and  arrays  herself  in 
the  majesty  of  sobriety,  or  in  the  sober  beauty  of 
simplicity.  Long  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  this 
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commanding  epoch  of  woman’s  age,  for  1'rom 
thirty  to  fifty  she  may  most  respectably  maintain 
her  station  on  the  throne  of  matron  excellence,” 
and  still  be  lawfully  admired  as  a beautiful 
woman.  But  beyond  this  age,  it  becomes  her  to 
lay  aside  all  such  pretensions,  and,  by  her  “ man- 
tle of  grey,”  gracefully  acknowledge  her  entrance 
into  the  “ vale  of  years.”  What  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  a painted  and  bepowdered  old 
woman,  just  “ trembling  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  yet  a candidate  for  the  flattery  of 
men  ?” 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is  a propriety  in 
adapting  a lady's  dress  to  the  different  seasons  of 
her  life,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  her  figure, 
but  there  is  a very  great  propriety  in  adapting  the 
costliness  of  her  dress  to  her  pecuniary  position  in 
life.  I know  that  in  America  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  are  happily  laid  aside ; but  the 
necessities  which  attach  to  pecuniary  disabilities 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  overcome- . Though  it 
may  be  the  right  of  every  woman  to  dress  as  ex- 
pensively as  she  can  afford,  yet  is  it  good  taste,  is 
it  consistent  with  her  own  self-respect,  for  the 
wife  or  the  daughter  of  a poor  man  to  dress 
expensively,  and  imitate  all  the  wasteful  extrava- 
gances of  the  rich?  Let  every  such  woman  be 
forewarned  that  she  cannot  do  it  without  drawing 
upon  herself  the  inevitable  suspicion  that  must 
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cause  a husband  and  a father  to  blush,  even 
though  the  purple  tinge  never  visits  her  own 
cheek.  Though  she  may  be  innocent,  it  is  still 
bad  taste  to  affect  expenditures  beyond  her  known 
means  or  income.  There  is  a fitness  and  an  in- 
expressible charm  in  the  sight  of  a woman  who 
adapts  her  neat  and  modest  attire  to  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEAUTY  OF  ORNAMENTS. 

On  this  subject,  the  rule  is,  as  laid  down  by  a 
time-honoured  maxim,  that  “ beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most.”  As  a general  remark,  we  may 
say  that,  to  a beautiful  woman  ornaments  are  un- 
necessary, and  to  one  who  is  not  beautiful,  they 
are  unavailing.  But  still,  as  gems  and  ornaments 
are  handsome  in  themselves,  a beautiful  young 
woman,  “ if  she  chooses  to  share  her  empire  with 
the  jeweller  and  florist,  may  not  inelegantly  deco- 
rate her  neck,  arms,  and  head,  with  something  like 
a string  of  pearls  and  a band  of  flowers.” 

A young  lady,  however,  of  fair  complexion  and 
slender  figure  can  find  no  adornment  in  gems,  as 
they  are  too  heavy  for  her  style  of  beauty.  Her 
ornaments  can  rarely  exceed  the  natural  or  arti- 
ficial flowers  of  the  most  delicate  kind — such  as 
the  violet,  the  snow-drop,  the  myrtle,  the  prim- 
rose, or  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  garments  of  a 
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young  beauty  of  this  style  should  be  of  white,  or 
of  the  most  tender  shades  of  green,  pink,  blue, 
and  lilac.  These,  when  judiciously  selected  or 
mingled,  array  the  graceful  wearer  like  another 
Iris,  “ breathing  youth  and  loveliness.”  As  a 
general  thing,  all  ornaments  detract  from  the  ex- 
ceeding charms  of  such  beauty. 

All  ornaments  for  the  head  are,  to  say  the  least, 
a dangerous  experiment.  If  a lady’s  hair  is  very 
beautiful  and  abundant,  it  will  be  difficult  to  select 
an  ornament  that  can  add  anything  to  its  charms; 
and  if  it  is  coarse  and  harsh,  and  of  a bad  colour, 
she  surely  will  not  commit  the  blunder  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  it  by  gems  and  ornaments.  So, 
if  her  neck  and  shoulders  be  of  a pearly  whiteness, 
and  fashioned  after  “nature’s  most  enchanting 
mould,”  tvhat  ornament  can  add  to  its  fascination? 
And  if  they  are  naturally  dingy  and  brown,  and 
lack  the  delicate  outline  of  symmetrical  beauty, 
why  should  she  needlessly  attract  attention  to  her 
deformity  by  a sparkling  necklace,  or  a string  of 
pearls ! 

So,  too,  of  her  hands ; if  the  fingers  are  long 
and  bony,  or  lack  the  delicate  taj)er  and  “ pearl- 
tipped  nails,”  why  will  she  attract  all  eyes  to  her 
misfortune  with  the  glitter  of  rings  and  diamonds? 
A single  diamond  on  a beautiful  hand,  or  some 
light  and  rich  bracelet  on  an  arm  which  is  charm- 
ing enough  to  bear  constant  inspection,  may  not 
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be  inappropriate ; blit  a profusion  of  these  orna- 
ments is  always  in  bad  taste,  and  a sure  sign  of 
vulgarity  or  of  deficient  education. 

I have,  however,  known  some  artful  belles  who 
contrived  quite  successfully  to  deceive  the  men 
with  regard  to  their  incurably  dingy  necks  and 
shoulders,  by  covering  the  whole  with  a soft,  white 
lace  shirt,  over  which  was  placed  a necklace  of 
beautiful  pearls,  leaving  upon  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder the  most  enchanting  ideas  of  what  was  hid 
beneath.  A lady  who  has  ugly  arms  may  employ 
the  same  art,  by  the  use  of  long  sleeves,  of  the 
whitest  and  finest  material,  with  a neat  cuff,  made 
to  fit  close  to  the  wrist,  and  fastened  with  some 
rich  jewel.  But  these  are  delicate  arts  and  require 
great  discrimination  and  good  taste  to  be  used 
successfully. 

Let  every  woman  be  taught  to  know  that  the 
danger  ever  lies  in  the  use  of  too  many , rather 
than  in  too  few  ornaments. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  HAIR  AS  AN  ORNAMENT. 

Without  a fine  head  of  hair  no  woman  can  be 
really  beautiful.  A combination  of  perfect  fea- 
tures, united  in  one  person,  would  all  go  for 
nought  without  that  crowning  excellence  of  beauti- 
ful hair.  Take  the  handsomest  woman  that  ever 
lived — one  with  the  finest  eyes,  a perfect  nose,  an 
expanded  forehead,  a charming  face,  and  a pair  of 
lips  that  beat  the  ripest  and  reddest  cherries  of 
summer — and  shave  her  head,  and  what  a fright 
would  she  be ! The  dogs  would  bark  at,  and  run 
from,  her  in  the  street. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  man.  Plow  like  a fool 
or  a ruffian  do  the  noblest  masculine  features 
appear  if  the  hair  of  the  head  is  bad  ? And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  defective  features  are  more 
than  half  redeemed  by  a fine  head  of  hair.  Many 
a dandy,  who  has  scarcely  brains  enough  or  cour- 
age enough  to  catch  a sheep,  has  enslaved  the 
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hearts  of  a hundred  girls  with  his  Hyperion 
locks. 

We  ought,  then,  to  be  constantly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  hair  as  a chief  ornament 
in  beauty.  It  is  every  person’s  business  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  means  of  developing  and  preserving 
a luxurious  growth  of  this  handmaid  of  human 
charms. 

And  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  person 
to  have  a good  head  of  hair.  But,  by  many,  such 
a gift  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  great  pains  and  con- 
stant attention  to  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  pre- 
servation. Hair  left  to  take  care  of  itself  will 
revenge  itself  by  making  its  possessor  either  com- 
mon-looking or  a monster  of  ugliness.  Let  the 
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woman  who  is  ambitious  to  be  beautiful  not  for- 
get this.  I have  known  women,  who  had  scarcely 
another  charm  to  commend  them,  to  carry  off 
scores  of  hearts  by  a bountiful  and  beautiful 
head  of  hair. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A GOOD  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 

The  foundation  of  a good  head  of  hair  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  laid  in  infancy.  At  this  tender 
age,  and  through  all  the  years  of  childhood,  it 
should  be  worn  short,  be  frequently  cut,  and  never 
allowed  to  go  a day  without  a thorough  brushing. 
It  should  also,  every  morning,  be  washed  at  the 
roots  with  cold  water.  A damp  sponge,  rubbed 
thoroughly  upon  the  scalp,  will  be  sufficient.  The 
practice  of  combing  the  heads  of  children  too  fre- 
quently with  a fine-tooth  comb  is  a bad  one,  as 
the  points  of  the  teeth  are  quite  sure  to  scratch 
and  irritate  the  scalp,  and  are  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce scurf  or  dandruff.  Indeed,  these  rules,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  length  of  the  hair,  are  quite  as 
applicable  to  adults  as  to  children.  The  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  have  been  most  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  hair,  usually  made  a prac- 
tice of  thoroughly  cleansing  its  roots  every  morn- 
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ing  with  the  damp  sponge.  Nor  wrould  they 
venture  to  neglect  the  frequent  use  of  the  brush. 
Indeed,  the  coarsest,  most  refractory,  and  snarly 
locks  can  be  subdued,  and  made  comparatively  soft 
and  glossy  by  the  use  of  the  brush  alone.  Con- 
stant brushing  is  the  first  rule  to  subdue  coarse 
and  brittle  hair.  And  the  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  an  extended  application  of  the  brush, 
because  the  hair  is  naturally  more  supple  then 

than  fit  any  other  time.  This  practice,  thoroughly 

* ■. 

persevered  in,  will  gradually  tame  down  the  por- 
cupine head,  unless  there  is  some  scurfy  disease  of 
the  scalp,  in  which  case  the  following  wash  will  be 
found  a quite  sure  remedy : — 

Salts  of  tartar 3 drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides  . . . .15  drops. 

Spirits  of  camphor 15  drops. 

Lemon-juice,  h . , ^ pint. 

In  preparing  this  "wash,  the  salts  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  lemon-juice,  till  the  effervescence 
ceases,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients ; and, 
after  letting  the  whole  remain  exposed  to  the  air 
for  half  an  hour,  it  may  be  perfumed  and  bottled 
for  use.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  harm- 
less washes  for  the  hair  I have  ever  known,  I am 
certain  that  a lady  or  gentleman  has  but  to  try  it 
to  be  convinced  of  its  efficacy.  But  let  me  im- 
press upon  you  the  importance  of  brushing  as  a 
cardinal  means  of  beautifying  the  hair.  Brush  not 
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one  minute,  but  ten — not  once  a clay,  but  two,  or 
three,  or  four  times  a day. 

Two  brushes  are  indispensable  for  the  toilet — 
one  for  the  rough  use  of  cleaning  the  hair,  and  the 
other  for  polishing  it.  A black  brush  should  be 
used  for  the  former,  and  a white  one  for  the  latter. 
Ladies  need  not  be  told  that  washing  spoils  brushes. 
The  way  to  clean  them  is  to  rub  them  thoroughly 
w ith  bran,  which  removes  all  the  grease,  and  leaves 
the  bristles  stiff*  and  firm  as  ever.  When  the 
bristles  of  a brush  become  too  limber  for  use,  they 
may  be  hardened  again  by  dipping  them  in  one 
part  of  spirits  of  ajnmonia,  and  two  of  water.  This 
will  also  thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  all  greasy 
substances. 
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TO  PREVENT  THE  HAIR  FROM  FALLING  OFF. 

A remedy  for  weak  and  falling  hair  has  been 
sought  for  by  beautiful  women,  and  by  men  too, 
with  as  much  avidity  as  ever  the  mad  enthusiast 
sought  for  the  philosopher’s  stone.  I have  known 
ladies  who  did  nothing  but  to  hunt  recipes  for 
baldness.  The  knowledge  of  all  their  friends, 
especially  if  they  were  physicians,  was  laid  under 
perpetual  contribution  for  light  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  hair.  I knew  an  old  countess  in  Paris — or 
who  was  at  least  fearfully  growing  old — who  be- 
came really  a monomaniac  on  this  subject;  she 
used  to  rattle  on  about  the  “bulbs  of  the  hair,” 
the  “apex  of  the  hair,”  and  talk  as  learnedly  as  a 
whole  college  of  doctors  of  the  various  theories  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Some 
quack  had  recommended  her  to  use  caustic  alkalies 
of  soda  or  potash — which,  by  the  way,  I have 
known  to  be  advised  by  physicians  who  ought  to 
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know  better — which  completely  did  the  business 
for  her  head,  for,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  re- 
productive power,  but  also  the  colour  of  what  hair 
they  left  upon  her  head.  So  that  this  unhappy 
countess  was  not  only  hopelessly  grey,  but  she 
was  growing  balder  day  by  day,  notwithstanding 
half  a bushel  of  recipes  which  she  had  wrung  from 
the  skill  of  a hundred  doctors. 

It  is  well  known  that  Baron  Dupuytren  obtained 
a world-wide  fame  for  a pomade  which  actually 
overcame  the  evil  of  baldness  in  thousands  of  cases 
where  it  was  applied.  A celebrated  physician  in 
London  crave  to  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  the 
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following  recipe,  which  he  assured  her  was  really 
the  famons  pomade  of  Baron  Dupuytren.  My 
friend  found  such  advantage  in  its  use  that  I was 
induced  to  copy  it,  and  add  it  to  my  cabinet  of 


curious  recipes  : — 

oz. 

Boxwood  shavings 6 

Proof  spirit 12 

Spirits  of  rosemary 2 

Spirits  of  nutmegs 0A- 


The  boxwood  shavings  should  be  left  to  steep  in 
the  spirits,  at  a temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  for 
fourteen  days,  and  then  the  liquid  should  be 
strained  off,  and  the  other  ingredients  mixed. 
The  scalp  to  be  thoroughly  washed  or  rubbed  with 
this  every  night  and  morning. 
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A vulgar  notion  prevails  that  shaving  the  head 
once  or  twice  is  a good  thing  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency towards  falling  hair.  But  it  is  a fatal  error, 
which  stands  a fair  chance  of  producing  incurable 
baldness ; as  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  killed  by  being 

cut  so  near  the  roots.  I knew  a beautiful  lady  at 

* 

Madrid  who  suffered  in  this  way.  I advise  every- 
body who  has  weak  hair  to  avoid  wearing  night- 
caps, and  to  adopt  in  their  place  a net-cap,  with 
coarse  meshes,  which  will  allow  the  heat  of  the 
head  to  pass  freely  off. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  HAIR  FROM  TURNING  GREY. 

No  woman  must  rely  on  compounds  and  powders 
to  prevent  her  hair  from  turning  grey.  Tem- 
perance, moderation  in  all  things,  and  frequent 
washings  with  pure  cold  water  are  the  best  recipes 
I can  give  her  to  prevent  her  hair  from  becoming 
prematurely  grey.  It  is  certain  that  perpetual 
care,  great  anxiety,  or  prolonged  grief,  will  hasten 
white  hairs.  History  has  made  us  familiar  with 
instances  wThere  sudden  passion,  or  grief,  or  fright, 
has  turned  the  head  instantly  grey.  Sickness, 
we  know,  often  does  it.  But,  so  far  as  I know, 
physiologists  have  failed  to  explain  the  reason  of 
this  change.  We  know  that  the  hair  is  a hollow 
tube,  containing  a fluid  which  gives  it  its  colour 
— that  red  hair  is  occasioned  by  a red  fluid,  and  so 
all  the  varieties  of  colour  are  owing  to  the  variety 
of  the  colour  of  this  fluid.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  prevent  the  hair  from  turning  white  but  the 
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avoidance  of  all  the  causes  which  produce  prema- 
ture old  age,  or  occasion  local  obstruction  and 
disease  of  the  hair  itself.  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  injudicious  use  of  the  curling-irons,  long 
kept  up,  will  hasten  this  disease.  The  unnatural 
heat  destroys  the  animal  nature  of  the  hair,  and  is 
liable  to  produce  a disease  of  its  colouring  fluid. 

An  old  and  retired  actress,  with  whom  I had 
met  at  Gibraltar,  and  who  had  a fine  head  of  hair, 
far  better  preserved  than  the  rest  of  her  charms, 
was  confident  that  she  had  warded  off  the  ap- 
proach of  grey  hair  by  using  the  following 
preparation  whenever  she  dressed  her  head:  — 

Oxide  of  bismuth 4 drs. 


Spermaceti 4 drs. 

Pure  hog’s-lard 4 oz. 


The  lard  and  spermaceti  should  be  melted 
together,  and  when  they  begin  to  cool  stir  in  the 
bismuth.  It  may  be  perfumed  to  your  liking. 
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HOW  TO  SOFTEN  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  HAIR. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  profuse 
use  of  greases  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  hair. 
They  obstruct  the  pores,  the  free  action  of  which 
is  so  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  hair.  No  sub- 
stance should  be  employed  which  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  vessels.  These  preparations 
make  the  hair  dry  and  harsh,  unless  perpetually 
loaded  with  an  offensive  and  disgusting  amount  of 
grease. 

There  was  a celebrated  beauty  at  Munich  who 
had  one  of  the  handsomest  heads  of  hair  I ever 
beheld,  and  she  used  regularly  to  wash  her  head 
every  morning  with  the  following  : — Beat  up  the 
white  of  four  eggs  into  a froth,  and  rub  that 
thoroughly  in  close  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Leave 
it  to  dry  on.  Then  wash  the  head  and  hair  clean 
with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  rose- 
water. 
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This  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  cleansers  and 
brighteners  of  the  hair  that  was  ever  used. 

There  is  a celebrated  wash  called  “ Honey- 
water  ” known  to  fashionable  ladies  all  over 
Europe,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Essence  of  Ambergris  .....  1 dr. 

„ Musk 1 dr. 

„ Bergamot 2 drs. 

Oil  of  Cloves 15  drops. 

Orange-flower  water 4 oz. 

Spirits  of  wine 5 oz. 

Distilled  water 4 oz. 

All  these  ingredients  should  be  mixed  together, 
and  left  about  fourteen  days,  then  the  whole  to  be 
filtered  through  porous  paper  and  bottled  for  use. 

This  is  a good  hair-wash  and  an  excellent  per- 
fume. 

But  let  the  man  or  woman  who  is  ambitious  to 
have  handsome  hair,  forget  not  that  frequent  and 
thorough  brushing , is  worth  all  the  oils  and 
pomades  that  were  ever  invented. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

TO  REMOVE  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  feminine  beauty  is  a 
little  marred  by  an  unfeminine  growth  of  hair  on 
the  upper  lip,  or  on  the  neck  and  arms,  and  some- 
times on  the  chin.  I have  known  several  unfor- 
tunate ladies  to  produce  ulcers  and  dangerous 
sores  by  compounds  which  they  used  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  these  blemishes.  Caustic 
preparations  of  lime,  arsenic,  and  potash  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  with  the  above  results. 

But  the  following  safe  method  has  been  used 
with  perfect  success : — Spread  on  a piece  of 
leather  equal  parts  of  galbanum  and  pitch-plaster, 
and  lay  it  on  the  culprit  hairs  as  smoothly  as 
possible,  and  then,  after  letting  it  remain  about 
three  minutes,  pull  it  off  suddenly,  and  it  will  be 
quite  sure  to  bring  out  the  hairs  by  the  roots, 
and  they  will  not  grow  again.  The  pain  of 
this  operation  is  much  less  than  the  cauterizing 
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remedy,  and  is,  besides,  more  successful.  I have 
seen  poor  victims  sit  all  day  pulling  these  aggres- 
sive hairs  with  tweezers,  which  is  a fruitless  task, 
for  they  almost  invariably  break  off  the  hair  at 
the  neck,  instead  of  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots. 
But  the  most  ridiculous  mistake  which  women 
make  in  this  business  is  removing  the  superfluous 
hair  with  a razor,  for  that  promotes  the  unnatural 
growth,  and,  even  though  the  shaving  were  done 
every  day,  the  blue  or  black  roots  of  the  hair 
show  further  than  the  hair  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOW  TO  COLOUR  GREY  HAIR. 

A great  many  compounds,  which  are  of  a cha- 
racter most  destructive  to  the  hair,  are  sold  in  the 
shape  of  hair-dyes,  against  which  ladies  cannot  be 
too  frequently  warned.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
are  composed  of  such  things  as  poisonous  mineral 
acids,  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  caustic  alkalies, 
lime,  litharge,  and  arsenic.  The  way  these  colour 
the  hair  is  simply  by  burning  it,  and  they  are  very 
liable  to  produce  a disease  of  the  hair  which  in- 
creases ten-fold  the  speed  of  growing  grey.  One 
patent  hair-dye  was  proved  on  analysis,  to  be  a 
preparation  of  hydrophosphuret  of  ammonia,  a 
most  filthy  ingredient,  which,  besides  its  villanous 
smell,  would  cause  immediate  suffocation  if  inhaled 
by  the  lungs.  All  these  patent  compounds  rot 
the  hair,  if  they  do  no  greater  mischief. 

An  old  physician  and  chemist  at  Lisbon  gave 
a charming  Parisian  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
whose  hair  was  turning  grey  on  one  side  of  her 
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head  after  a severe  sickness,  a recipe  for  a hair- 
dye,  which  proved  to  be  of  astonishing  efficacy  in 
colouring  the  faded  hair  a beautiful  and  natural 
black.  The  following  is  the  recipe  for  making 
it : — 

Gallic  acid 10  grs. 

Acetic  acid 1 oz. 

Tincture  of  sesqui- chloride  of  iron  . . 1 oz. 

Dissolve  the  gallic  acid  in  the  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  then  add  the  acetic  acid. 
Before  using  this  preparation,  the  hair  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water.  A 
great  and  desirable  peculiarity  of  this  dye  is,  that 
it  can  be  so  applied  as  to  colour  the  hair  either 
black  or  the  lighter  shade  of  brown.  If  black  is 
the  colour  desired,  the  preparation  should  be 
applied  while  the  hair  is  moist,  and  for  brown  it 
should  not  be  used  till  the  hair  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  way  to  apply  the  compound  is  to  dip  the 
points  of  a fine-tooth  comb  into  it  until  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  the  fluid,  then  gently  draw 
the  comb  through  the  hair,  commencing  at  the 
roots,  till  the  dye  has  perceptibly  taken  effect. 
When  the  hair  is  entirely  dry,  oil  and  brush  it  as 
usual. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HABITS  WHICH  DESTROY  BEAUTIFUL  HAIR. 

The  habit  of  frequently  shampooing  the  hair, 
or  washing  it  with  soap  and  water,  is  destructive 
to  its  beauty.  Soap,  if  often  used,  will  be  likely 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  hair  to  a faded  yellow- 
ish hue,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  a greater  mis- 
fortune. The  best  way  to  remove  dust,  or  the 
effects  of  an  indiscreet  use  of  oils  or  pomades 
from  the  hair  is  to  give  it  a thorough  brushing, 
Ora  small  quantity  of  white  soap  may  be  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  used  without  deleterious 
effects.  But,  by  all  means,  shun  strong  soap,  and 
such  alkaline  lyes  as  are  used  in  shampooing ; for 
these  lyes  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  hair  if  long 
left  in  them,  and  their  use  is  invariably  deleterious. 
As  a general  thing,  set  down  all  the  patent  nos- 
trums puffed  in  newspapers  as  useless,  if  they  are 
not  positively  hurtful.  Even  if  we  were  sure  that 
they  are  scientifically  compounded,  we  may  be 
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certain  that  they  are  made  of  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  qualities  of  material.  But  since  we  know 
that  they  are  almost  invariably  mixed  by  quacks 
and  imposters,  it  seems  strange  that  any  lady  will 
trust  so  great  and  indispensable  a charm  as  that 
of  her  hair  to  the  mercies  of  irresponsible  igno- 
rance and  avarice. 

Washing  the  hair  even  with  cold  water  and 
leaving  it  to  dry  in  curls,  as  is  the  custom  of  some, 
after  the  example  of  Lord  Byron,  renders  it  harsh 
and  coarse.  Whenever  the  hair  is  washed  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  with  towels,  and  then  be  well 
brushed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BLEMISHES  TO  BEAUTY. 

There  are  a great  many  accidental  blemishes 
to  beauty,  such  as  pimples,  black  specks,  freckles, 
tan,  and  yellow  spots,  which  may  be  removed  by 
proper  remedies  faithfully  applied. 

TO  REMOVE  PIMPLES. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pimples,  some  of  which 
partake  almost  of  the  nature  of  ulcers,  which  re- 
quire medical  treatment ; but  the  small  red  pim- 
ple, which  is  most  common,  may  be  removed  by 
applying  the  following  twice  a day  : — 


Sulphur  water 1 oz. 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia  . . 01  oz. 

Liquor  of  potassa 1 gr. 

White  wine  vinegar 2 oz. 

Distilled  water 2 oz. 


These  pimples  are  sometimes  cured  by  frequent 
washing  in  warm  water,  and  prolonged  friction 
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with  a coarse  towel.  The  cause  of  these  pimples 
is  obstruction  of  the  skin  and  imperfect  circulation. 

TO  REMOVE  BLACK  SPECKS  OR  “ FLESH-WORMS.” 

Sometimes  little  black  specks  appear  about  the 
base  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  forehead,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  the  chin,  which  are  called  “flesh- worms,” 
and  are  occasioned  by  coagulated  lymph  that  ob- 
structs the  pores  of  the  skin.  They  may  be 
squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  skin,  and  ignorant 
people  suppose  them  to  be  little  worms.  They 
are  permanently  removed  by  washing  with  warm 
water,  and  severe  friction  with  a towel,  and  then 
applying  a little  of  the  following  preparation  : — 


Liquor  of  potassa 1 oz. 

Cologne 2 oz. 


"White  brandy 4 oz. 

The  warm  water  and  friction  alone  are  some- 
times sufficient. 

TO  REMOVE  FRECKLES. 

The  most  celebrated  compound  ever  used  for 
there  moval  of  freckles  was  called  Unction  de  Main- 
tenon,  after  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
mistress  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  made  as 
follows : — 

Venice  soap 1 oz. 

Lemon-juice 04  oz. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  . * . . 0|  oz. 

Leliquidated  oil  of  tartar  . . . 0^  oz. 

Oil  of  rhodium 3 drops. 
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First  dissolve  the  soap  in  the  lemon-juice,  then 
add  the  two  oils,  and  place  the  whole  in  the  sun 
till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  ointment,  and 
then  add  the  oil  of  rhodium.  Anoint  the  freckly 
face  at  night  with  this  unction,  and  wash  in  the 
morning  with  pure  water,  or  if  convenient,  with  a 
mixture  of  elder-flower  and  rosewater. 

TO  REMOVE  TAN. 

An  excellent  wash  to  remove  tan  is  called  Creme 
tie  VEnclos , and  is  thus  made: — 


New  milk b pint. 

Lemon-juice | oz. 

White  brandy b oz. 


Boil  the  whole,  and  skim  it  clear  from  all  scum. 
Use  it  night  and  morning. 

A famous  preparation  with  the  Spanish  ladies 
for  removing  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  making 
the  complexion  bright,  is  composed  simply  of 
equal  parts  of  lemon-juice  and  the  white  of  eggs. 
The  whole  is  beat  together  in  a varnished  earthen 
pot,  and  set  over  a slow  fire,  and  stirred  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of 
soft  pomatum.  This  compound  is  called  Pommade 
de  Seville.  If  the  face  is  well  washed  writh  rice- 
water  before  it  is  applied,  it  will  remove  freckles, 
and  give  a fine  lustre  to  the  complexion. 
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TO  CURE  CHAPPED  LIPS. 

A certain  cure  for  chapped  lips,  used  by  the 

French  ladies,  is  called  Beaume  a l’ Antique,  and 
is  thus  made : — 


Oil  of  roses 4 oz. 

White  wax 1 oz. 

Spermaceti 04  oz. 


They  should  be  melted  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
stirred  with  a wooden  spoon  till  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  then  poured  into  a glass  or  china  cup  for  use. 

TO  REMOVE  YELLOW  SPOTS. 

Sometimes  yellow  spots  of  various  sizes  appear 
under  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  prove 
the  most  annoying  blemishes  to  beauty.  I have 
known  them  to  be  effectually  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  the  flour  of  sulphur  until  they  disap- 
peared. The  following  wash  is  also  a safe 
# — m 

Strong  sulphur  water  . . . . 1 oz. 


Lemon-juice 0£  oz. 

Cinnamon  water 1 clra. 


Wash  with  this  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Some- 
times these  spots  indicate  a difficulty  in  the 
stomach  which  may  require  medical  advice. 
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TO  REMOVE  AND  PREVENT  WRINKLES. 

There  is  a curious  recipe  called  Aura  and 
Cephalus  which  is  of  Grecian  origin,  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  most 
efficacious  in  removing  and  preventing  premature 
wrinkles  from  the  faces  of  the  Athenian  ladies. 

Put  some  powder  of  best  myrrh  upon  an  iron 
plate,  sufficiently  heated  to  melt  the  gum  gently, 
and  when  it  liquefies,  cover  your  head  with  a 
napkin,  and  hold  your  face  over  the  myrrh  at  a 
proper  distance  to  receive  the  fumes  without 
inconvenience.  I will  observe,  however,  that  if 
this  experiment  produces  any  symptoms  of  head- 
ache, it  had  better  be  discontinued  at  once. 

But  an  easy  and  natural  way  of  warding  off 
wrinkles  is  frequent  ablution,  followed  by  pro- 
longed friction  with  a dry  napkin.  If  a lady  is  a 
little  advanced  towards  the  period  when  wrinkles 
are  naturally  expected  to  make  their  appearance, 
she  should  use  tepid  water  instead  of  cold,  in  her 
ablutions. 

TO  REMOVE  STAINS  OR  SPOTS  FROM  SILK. 

If  a lady  has  the  misfortune  to  stain  a silk  dress, 
the  following  preparation  will  remove  the  stain 
without  injuring  the  silk  : — 

Take  five  ounces  of  soft  water  and  six  ounces 
of  alum  well  pounded;  boil  the  mixture  for  a 
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short  time,  then  pour  it  in  a vessel  to  cool.  Pre- 
vious to  using  it,  it  must  be  made  warm,  when 
the  stained  part  may  be  washed  with  it  and  left 
to  dry. 

TO  REMOVE  GREASE  FROM  SILKS. 

Wash  the  soiled  part  with  ether,  and  the  grease 
will  disappear. 
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HINTS  TO  GENTLEMEN 


ON 

THE  ART  OF  FASCINATING. 


I expect  to  win  tlie  gratitude  of  the  whole 
masculine  gender  by  these  rules  of  the  art  of 
fascinating.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
art  belonged  exclusively  to  my  sex ; but  that  wras 
a vulgar  error,  which  the  sharp  practice  of  the 
men  ha3  long  since  exploded.  And  it  is  now  well 
established  that  gentlemen  spend  a great  deal 
more  time  in  inventing  ways  and  means  to  en- 
trap women  and  get  them  in  love  with  them, 
than  women  do  in  trying  to  win  the  hearts  of 
gentlemen.  Love-making,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the 
“ being’s  end  and  aim  ” of  man.  He  appears  to 
think  that  he  was  born  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  business  with  a zeal  and 
enthusiasm  highly  honourable  to  his  exalted  genius, 
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and  to  the  immortal  station  he  claims  for  himself, 
of  being  the  lord  of  creation. 

Tobecome  a proficient  in  the  art  of  fascinating, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  an  accomplishment  and  a 
pastime , but  it  is  a duty  which  he  may  not  neg- 
lect without  incurring  the  gravest  censure  of 
mankind.  In  entering  upon  the  study  of  this 
great  and  important  art,  to  start  correctly,  he  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  women  are  not  only  very 
poor  judges  of  men,  but  that  they  absolutely  pre- 
fer fops,  fools,  and  triflers,  to  men  of  sense  and 
character.  If,  however,  the  student  has  doubts  on 
this  subject  he  had  better  refer  to  certain  learned 
authorities  which  will  not  fail  to  establish  his  mind 
in  the  right  premises.  Mackenzie  says,  “ women 
have  a predilection  for  frivolous  men.”  One  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  British.  Essayists  says, 
“when  we  see  a fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of 
insipid  life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce him  a female  favourite.1’  Mr.  Burke  tells 
you  that  u the  character  which  generally  passes  for 
agreeable  with  the  women  is  made  up  of  civility 
and  falsehood.”  And  if  poets  were  of  any  authority 
in  this  high  art,  I might  refer  to  Dryden,  who 
sings — 

“ Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise — and  loves  itself  in  man." 

If  these  learned  authorities  fail  to  satisfy  the 
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mind  of  my  pupils  I shall  beg  to  refer  them  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Chester- 
field, who  are  very  copious  on  this  subject.  But  as 
they  progress  in  the  experimental  part  of  the  art, 
they  will  learn  to  rely  less  on  authorities,  and  trust 
more  to  their  own  experience  and  skill.  Indeed  I 
have  seldom  met  with  a man  who  did  not  consider 
himself,  in  his  way,  such  a proficient  in  this  sublime 
art  that  it  may  be  wasting  time  to  dwell  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  authorities. 

4 

RULE  THE  FIRST. 

Set  it  down,  then,  that  the  women  prefer 
triflers  to  men  of  sense,  and  when  you  wish  to 
make  one  of  the  sex  tremendously  in  love  with  you, 
you  will  of  course  make  yourself  as  big  a fool  as 
possible,  in  order  to  ensure  the  most  speedy  and 
triumphant  success.  You  will  do  this  not  only 
because  women  prefer  such  characters,  but  you 
will  also  consider  that  so  little  do  the  most  sensible 
and  fascinating  women  know  of  their  own  power, 
that,  Nero-like,  they  will  only  stop  to  catch  flies 
and  gnats. 

Your  hope  of  complete  success  then,  lies  in 
your  ability  to  be  a coxcomb,  who  has  no  earthly 
recommendation  but  his  face,  his  coat,  and  his 
impudence.  To  acquire  pleasing  and  fascinating 
manners  you  will  do  well  to  spend  about  half  your 
time  between  the  curling  irons  and  the  looking- 
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glass,  so  as  to  become  the  paragon  described  by 
Mr.  Tennyson. 

“ Oiled  and  curled  like  an  Assyrian  bull, 

Smelling  of  musk  and  insolence.” 

RULE  THE  SECOND. 

You  will  make  an  immense  hit  with  the  ladies 
by  pretending  to  be  no  admirer  of  any  particular 
woman,  but  a professed  adorer  and  slave  of  the 
whole  sex ; a thing  which  you  can  easily  show  by 
staring  insultingly  at  every  pretty  woman  you 
meet.  This  will  also  be  following  the  analogy 
of  nature,  as  we  know  that  insects  molest  those 
who  have  the  tenderest  skins  and  fairest  com- 
plexions. Then,  as  you  are  not  a particular , but 
only  a general  lover,  the  ladies  will  regard  it  as  a 
safe  business  to  receive  the  fractional  part  of  your 
heart  which  might  belong  to  them,  just  as  a 
popular  notion  prevails  that  homeopathic  doses  of 
medicine  are  harmless , to  say  the  least. 

EULE  THE  THIRD. 

You  will  do  well  to  boast  that  you  have  no 
higher  ambition  in  life  than  merely  to  render  your- 
self agreeable  to  the  ladies.  This  will  at  once  im- 
press them  with  profound  respect  for  the  magni- 
tude of  your  ambition,  and  the  majesty  of  your 
genius.  Every  woman  will  be  crazy  to  marry  a 
man  of  such  splendid  prospects ; and  the  whole 
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sex  will  be  most  happy  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  so  amiable  and  useful  a gentle- 
man. But  let  me  caution  you  not  to  give  the 
slightest  heed  to  those  cast-iron,  sneering  kind  of 
men  who,  out  of  jealousy,  will  say  that  you  were 
framed  by  nature  to  be  a woman’s  fool,  and  who 
will  further  seek  to  annoy  you  by  saying  that  the 
ladies  change  their  lacky-lovers  as  often  as  they  do 
their  bonnets,  because  they  soon  get  tired  of 
them. 

RULE  THE  FOURTH.' 

i 

If  you  can  affect  effeminacy  and  a lisping  soft-, 
ness  in  your  speech  it  will  go  a great  way  towards 
winning  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a sensible 
and  lovely  woman.  Let  your  conversation  never 
rise  out  of  the  level  of  balls,  parties,  fashions, 
and  the  opera.  The  opera  will  be  not  only  a 
pleasing  but  an  appropriate  theme  for  you,  as  it 
will  associate  you,  in  the  lady’s  mind,  with  the 
charming  subject  of  music. 

RULE  THE  FIFTH. 

By'all  means  wear  jewellery ; if  you  have  it  not 
of  your  own,  borrow  it,  or  get  it  some  other  way, 
for  you  must  be  sure  that  you  go  not  into  the  pre- 
sence of  any  woman,  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having,  without  being  loaded  with  jewellery.  An 
immense  breast-pin,  either  of  diamonds  or  paste, 
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with  two  rings  on  each  hand  and  a heavy  fob- 
chain,  twelve  inches  long,  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  you  are  a man  of  substantial  good 
sense,  and  that  you  are  the  possessor  of  a heart 
which  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  any  woman. 

RULE  THE  SIXTH. 

Remember  that  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady 
yet,  and  that,  therefore,  you  must  push  your  suit 
with  the  determination  and  vehemence  of  an  army 
of  soldiers  storming  a fort.  Women  like  men 
of  courage,  therefore  you  should  entertain  the 
lady  you  would  win  with  a narration  of  the 
number  of  men  you  have  knocked  down,  at  balls 
and  bar-rooms,  who  had  the  temerity  to  cross  your 
path.  Be  sure  that  }^ou  always  make  yourself  the 
hero  of  some  scrape,  for,  notwithstanding  the  ladies 
will  readily  know  that  you  are  telling  lies  all  the 
time,  yet  you  show  that  you  have  a taste  for  fight- 
ing, and  that  you  really  possess  all  the  attributes 
of  a hero  but  the  more  brutal  part  of  it — courage . 

RULE  THE  SEVENTH. 

Remember  that  we  do  not  like  men  for  the 
merit  we  mav  discover  in  them,  so  much  as  for 
that  they  can  find  in  us ; therefore  be  sure  that 
no  man  out-fawns  you  in  the  attentions  paid  to 
the  woman  of  your  choice.  Let  your  compli- 
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ments  be  of  so  marked  a character  that  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  them.  For  instance,  you  may 
ask  her  if  she  is  always  particular  to  shut  her  eyes 
on  retiring  to  bed  ? She  will  ask  ivliy  ? And  you 
will  answer,  Because  if  you  do  not,  I fear  that  the 
brightness  of  your  eyes  ivill  burn  holes  in  the  blanket, 
or  set  the  house  on  fire ! 

RULE  THE  EIGHTH. 

You  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  your  dress.  You 
should  never  approach  a lady  except  when  dressed 
so  as  to  look  precisely  as  though  a tailor  had  made 
you  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before.  Be 
careful  that  your  figure  is  consulted  in  the  colour 
and  fit  of  your  garments.  If  you  are  tall  and  lank, 
wear  nothing  but  black,  that  you  may  “appear 
like  a stick  of  black  sealing-wax,”  which  will  im- 
press the  ladies  with  an  idea  of  the  adhesive 
quality  of  your  nature.  If  you  are  short  and 
dumpy,  and  “better  made  for  rolling  than  for 
running,”  you  will  look  particularly  handsome  in 
light  or  grey  clothes,  which  will  greatly  enhance 
your  fine  rotundity.  If  your  legs  are  small  and 
crooked,  do  not  fail  to  have  your  pants  cut  to 
fit  a little  tighter  than  the  skin,  as  this,  will  show 
to  great  advantage  the  delicacy  of  your  propor- 
tions, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  familiarize  a 
lady’s  eye  to  the  sight  of  those  disgusting  spiders 
which,  otherwise,  might  cause  great  mischief  by 
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sudden  frights.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  a lady’s  mind  the  idea  that  you 
are  a great  deal  more  particular  about  your  dress 
than  your  mind , for  your  mind,  being  always  out 
of  sight,  can  never  offend  her  taste,  whereas  your 
dress  is  constantly  before  her  eyes. 

RULE  THE  NINTH. 

On  being  introduced  to  a lady',  you  will  imme- 
diately inform  her  that  you  consider  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  woman , and  that  Pope 
was  therefore  wrong  when  he  asserted  it  to  be 
man.  You  will  proceed  to  say  that  you  have 
made  the  sex  your  study  so  long  that  you  find  it 
impossible  to  withdraw  your  mind  from  a constant 
inspection  of  everything  a lady  says  and  does. 
This  she  will  receive  as  a great  compliment  paid 
to  her  sex,  while  it  will  be  particularly  pleasing 
to  her  to  know  that  she  has  such  a competent  and 
vigilant  spy  upon  all  her  actions. 

RULE  THE  TENTH. 

If  you  are  invited  to  dine,  go  at  least  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a half  before  the  time,  for  then  the 
lady  will  be  sure  never  to  forget  you , as  the  atten- 
tive and  polite  gentleman  who  allowed  her  neither 
time  to  dress,  nor  to  superintend  her  dinner.  Or, 
if  it  is  not  convenient  to  go  so  long  beforehand, 
you  had  best  not  go  till  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
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hour  after  the  time,  and  so  keep  the  dinner  wait- 
ing, for  this  will  get  the  lady  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  you  when  you  are  absent,  which  is  a great 
point  gained  in  the  progress  of  love.  But  under 
no  circumstances  must  you  arrive  at  the  place 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  dinner  hour, 
for  should  you  do  so,  the  lady  will  be  reminded  of 
the  vulgar  showman  who  cries — <e  Be  in  time,  be 
in  time — just  going  to  begin — be  in  time/” 

RULE  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Much  depends  on  your  conduct  at  the  table; 
for  ladies  are  very  observant  of  all  such  little 
affairs.  To  give  one  a good  idea  of  your  gentility, 
take  your  napkin  and  tie  it  round  your  neck  as  a 
“ bib turn  up  your  coat  sleeves,  and  fall  to, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  lady  who  sits 
next  you,  for  ladies  like  not  to  be  disturbed  at 
meals.  To  show  that  you  relish  your  food,  let 
your  mastication  be  quite  audible,  and  when  you 
drink  to  a lady,  say  “ here's  luck,”  smack  your 
lips,  and  cry  “ ha !”  Nothing  gives  a lady  a more 
exalted  idea  of  a man  than  to  see  that  he  is  fond 
of  good  eating  and  drinking. 

RULE  THE  TWELFTH. 

When  you  call  upon  a lady  be  sure  that  you 
say  something  smart,  and  make  some  local  hit 
applicable  to  herself.  For  instance,  if  you  per- 
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ceive  that  she  has  a cough , you  can  say  that  you 
are  sorry  to  hear  that,  as  you  fear  it  may  lead 
to  a coffin.  Some  such  sublime  joke  as  this  will 
be  sure  to  obtain  you  a favourable  reception.  Or 
you  can  entertain  her,  to  a remarkable  degree,  by 
relating  the  number  of  your  female  friends  who 
have  died  of  consumption  within  a year,  and  you 
can  wind  up  by  quoting  the  following  words  of 
Moore : 

“ I never  had  a dear  gazelle 
To  glad  me  with  its  mild  blue  eye, 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die.” 

This  will  make  her  particularly  anxious  to  be 
considered  one  of  your  “ female  friends.” 

RULE  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

If  you  invite  a lady  to  go  to  the  theatre,  neglect 
not  to  leave  her,  and  go  out  to  drink  with  your 
male  friends  between  each  act,  as  this  will  show 
her  that  you  have  confidence  that  she  can  protect 
herself ; and  if  you  can  fall  asleep  during  the  play, 
it  will  be  a great  thing  for  you,  as  it  will  show 
that  you  are  too  much  interested  in  her  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  play ; and,  besides,  she  has  the 
sweet  privilege  of  imagining  that  you  are  dream- 
ing of  her.  Nothing  so  fascinates  a woman  as  to 
know  that  a gentleman  dreams  about  her.  Hence 
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you  will  do  well  to  always  pretend  that  you 
dreamed  of  her,  whether  you  did  or  not.  No 
matter  if  she  understands  your  falsehood,  as  she 
will  be  quite  sure  to  do,  for  still  she  cannot  help 
being  flattered  that  you  think  so  much  of  her 
that  you  will  tell  her  falsehoods  to  please  her. 

RULE  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

It  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  enter- 
tain the  lady  you  would  win  with  an  account  of 
the  number  of  women  who  are  in  love  with  you, 
and  of  the  decided  advances  which  they  have 
made  to  you;  for  this  will  not  only  prove  that  you 
are  a great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  a man  of 
true  honour,  but  it  will  convince  her  that  she  may 
have  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  in  the  same  list, 
and  of  being  praised  in  the  same  way,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  other  female  friends.  This  will 
greatly  delight  her,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised 
if  she  testifies  her  admiration  of  your  character  in 
some  wray  not  to  be  mistaken. 

RULE  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  sure  ways  to  fasci- 
nate a lady,  is  to  excite  in  her  heart  a spirit  of 
rivalry,  through  jealousy.  A common  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  get  the  daguerreotypes  of  your 
father’s  cook  and  chambermaid,  and  take  them  to 
your  lady-love,  and  tell  her  that  they  are  the  like- 
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nesses  of  two  very  rich  and  highly  respectable 
ladies  who  have  for  a long  time  persecuted  you 
with  their  affections,  and  at  last  have  had  the  in- 
delicacy to  send  you  their  pictures,  without  any 
solicitation  on  your  part  whatever.  This  story 
will  readily  be  believed,  as  everybody  knows  that 
rich  and  respectable  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  just  such  things,  and  it  will  certainly  con- 
vince any  lady  that  you  are  a prize  worth  having, 
especially  if  she  foresees  that  she  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  home  filled  with  a cabinet 
of  strange  womens  faces,  which  she  could  exhibit 
as  a proud  savage  does  the  scalps  her  husband  has 
taken  from  the  heads  of  his  enemies. 

RULE  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

If  a lady  you  admire  happens  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  gentleman  of  superior  attain- 
ments and  position  to  yourself,  make  yourself  as 
boorish  to  him  as  possible,  whenever  you  meet 
him  in  her  company,  for  this  will  be  sure  to  in- 
crease her  admiration  of  you , and  cause  her  to 
despise  him.  And  then,  the  moment  he  leaves, 
you  will  be  able  to  demolish  him  entirely  by  as- 
sailing his  character — making  him  out  a rascal  of 
the  very  blackest  dye  ; and  fail  not  to  believe  that 
the  blacker  you  paint  him,  the  whiter  you  look 
yourself.  This  course  cannot  fail  to  bring  her  to 
her  senses,  and  convince  her  what  a fool  she  has 
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made  of  herself  by  taking  such  a ruffian  and 
scoundrel  for  a gentleman.  And  then  she  will 
admire  you  beyond  description  as  a discoverer  of 
his  villany,  especially  as  she  will  clearly  perceive 
the  motives  you  had  for  the  exercise  of  such 
extraordinary  sagacity.  By  this  course  you  will 
open  to  her  mind  a vein  of  certain  commendable 
traits  of  character  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  yourself,  and  to  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  for  ever  remained  a stranger. 

RULE  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

If  you  have  not  learning,  by  all  means  pretend 
to  have  it,  for  this  will  give  a lady  and  all  her 
friends,  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  you,  which 
will  make  you  a most  agreeable  and  amusing 
fellow  in  her  estimation.  But,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  really  possess  some  little  learning,  do 
not  fail  to  show  it  off  on  all  occasions.  If  a lady 
does  not  know  a word  of  French,  you  will,  of 
course,  intersperse  your  conversation  plentifully 
with  words  from  that  language.  You  may  ask 
her  if  she  has  ever  read  ££  Les  Egarements  du 
Cwur  ?n  She  will  stare  at  you  to  see  if  you  are 
mad,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  relieving 
her  alarm  by  telling  her  it  is  the  name  of  a French 
book,  the  English  of  which  is  “The  Wanderings 
of  the  Heart,”  and  which  you  believe  has  never 
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been  translated  into  our  language.  She  will  think 
you  really  a charming  man  for  having  relieved 
the  distressing  anxiety  which  you  had  created. 
Now  you  can  not  only  talk  in  English  on  the 
delightful  subject  of  hearts , but,  having  given 
her  a taste  of  French,  you  can  proceed  to  give 
her  a useful  and  pleasing  lesson  in  that  language. 
You  may  tell  her  that  you  learned  it  very  easily, 
that  the  words  are  very  simple,  and  you  can  prove 
yourself  by  informing  her  that  the  French  word 
for  fool  is  folle}  and  for  ass,  is  cine , that  the  mas- 
culine article  a,  is  un , and  that  et  means  and,  that 
therefore  unfolle  et  un  cine  means  afoot  and  an  ass . 
If  there  is  no  one  by  to  correct  your  bad  French 
you  will  get  credit  for  being  a great  scholar,  wrhile 
the  lady  will  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  your  first  lesson  in 
French,  and  she  will  be  sure  never  to  forget  you 
as  long  as  she  remembers  it. 


RULE  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

It  will  be  a masterly  stroke  of  policy  for  you  to 
pretend  to  be  an  atheist , and  to  scoff  at  every  idea 
of  religion ; for,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  your 
Maker,  nor  for  anything  that  mankind  holds 
sacred,  it  will  satisfy  any  intelligent  and  reflecting 
lady  that  you  will  have  all  the  more  respect  and 
love  to  bestow  upon  her. 
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RULE  THE  NINETEENTH. 

You  ought  to  know  that  there  are  four  things 
which  always  possess  more  or  less  interest  to  a lady 
— a parrot,  a peacock,  a monkey,  and  a man ; and 
the  nearer  you  can  come  to  uniting  all  these  about 
equally  in  your  own  character,  the  more  will  you 
be  loved.  This  is  also  a cheap  and  excellent  recipe 
for  making  a dandy — a creature  which  is  always 
an  object  of  admiration  and  esteem  to  the  ladies. 

RULE  THE  TWENTIETH. 

As  heels  are  of  more  importance  to  men  than 
heads , you  will,  of  course,  spend  all  of  your  earlier 
days  in  learning  to  dance,  and  when  you  are  per- 
fected in  the  art,  you  cannot  do  better  than  spend 
the  rest  of  your  time  in  dancing.  Fail  not  to 
convince  a lady  that  your  real  existence  is  in  the 
ball-room,  and  that  during  all  the  intervening 
time  your  godlike  faculties  are  simply  taking 
their  natural  sleep.  You  must  not  dance  as  a 
mere  pastime  and  as  an  occasional  amusement, 
but  you  must  devote  yourself  to  it  as  a business 
and  a religion 

“ For  which  you  wish  to  live  or  dare  to  die.” 

Dance  with  all  the  might  of  your  body,  and  all 
the  fire  of  your  soul,  in  order  that  you  may  shake 
all  melancholy  out  of  your  liver;  and  you  need 
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not  restrain  yourself  with  the  apprehension  that 
any  lady  will  have  the  least  fear  that  the  violence 
of  your  movements  will  ever  shake  anything  out 
of  your  brains. 

RULE  THE  TWENTY -FIRST. 

Nothing  so  readily  fascinates  a lady  as  wit ; 
but  as  this  is  a very  rare  thing,  and  only  one  in 
ten  thousand  really  possesses  it,  the  best  you  can  do 
is,  affect  it — that  is,  you  can  try  to  be  witty,  and, 
even  if  you  should  fail,  the  lady’s  laughter  will 
testify  how  much  she  is  delighted  at  your  effort. 
Puns  are  always  delightful,  and  you  must  not 
forget  that  those  only  are  good  which  are  decidedly 
bad , a fact  which  is  all  in  your  favour.  Should 
you  hear  a lady  tell  her  servant  to  bring  up  the 
dinner,  a delicate  piece  of  wit  would  be  to  affect 
great  astonishment,  and  exclaim,  “ bring  up 
the  dinner!  pray  tell  me,  madam,  has  your  servant 
swallowed  the  dinner?”  Or  you  can  make  a 
misstep,  and  bump  your  head  against  hers,  if  you 
dare  risk  your  own  in  such  a collision,  and  say, 
“ Beg  pardon,  but  you  know  tioo  heads  are  better 
than  one;”  and  even  if  you  should  happen  to 
break  a shell  side-comb,  and  give  her  a headache 
for  a day,  she  will  forgive  it  because  of  the  man- 
liness and  delicacy  of  your  wit.  Or  you  might 
contrive  to  kick  her  leg  with  the  toe  of  your 
boot,  until  she  cries  out  with  pain,  which  will 
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give  you  a chance  to  defend  yourself  by  declaring 
that  she  has  “no  right  to  complain,  as  it  was 
perfectly  leg- al.”  Only  treat  a lady  with  such 
refined  and  charming  wit  as  this,  and  she  will  be 
sure  to  betray  the  tenderest  regard  for  you. 

RULE  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Should  you  invite  a lady  out  to  supper,  you 
must,  by  all  means,  order  three  times  as  much  of 
expensive  dishes  as  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
eat,  as  this  will  show  her  that  you  have  a generous 
disregard  of  money,  and  would  just  as  soon  waste 
it,  as  spend  it  economically,  which  will  convince 
her  that  your  wife  will  never  want  for  money,  i.e. 
if  you  have  any  yourself. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  be  so  expensive,  take 
the  other  extreme,  and  be  as  mean  as  possible. 
Condemn  all  dishes  that  cost  over  fifteen  cents,  as 
being  out  of  season  or  as  unhealthy  ; and  all  wines 
you  are  to  denounce  as  vile  drugs,  which  you  will 
neither  drink  yourself  nor  offer  to  those  whom  you 
respect.  Then  order  ale  for  two,  which,  as  she 
will  probably  not  drink  of  it,  you  will  have  all  to 
yourself ; and,  as  you  put  the  glass  to  your  lips, 
blow  off  the  froth,  or  head,  and  say  “ here’s  to 
you ” — a compliment  she  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
and  admire. 
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RULE  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Whenever  you  call  on  a lady,  speak  of  having 
“just  come  from  the  club/’  and  dwell  with  pride 
upon  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  there,  be- 
cause all  ladies  have  great  faith  in  the  happy 
influence  of  such  places  as  “clubs’1  upon  a young 
man,  in  not  only  teaching  him  the  polite  accom- 
plishments of  chewing  and  drinking,  and  a great 
many  coarser  habits,  but  they  get  him  into  the 
pleasant  way  of  late  hours,  and  of  spending  all 
his  leisure  time  away  from  home.  There  is  no 
sensible  lady  who  will  not  jump  at  the  chance  of 
marrying  one  of  these  club-men , for  she  knows 
that  she  will  be  relieved  of  his  company  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  that  she  will,  furthermore,  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  sitting  up  to  welcome  him  home 
at  the  poetical  hour  of  midnight.  What  a 
charming  prospect  for  domestic  happiness  ! 

RULE  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

You  must  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
convince  ki  lady  that  you  are,  in  a modest  way,  a 
great  admirer  of  beauty ; an  excellent  way  to 
prove  which  is,  to  be  always  seen,  on  rainy  days, 
when  the  streets  are  muddy,  standing  at  the 
corners,  where  most  ladies  pass,  staring  at  the 
embarrassments  of  pedestrian  beauty,  picking  its 
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blushing  way  through  the  mud.  This  is  a com- 
pliment to  the  ladies,  and  a proof  of  your  modest 
and  elevated  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  which 
every  respectable  woman  will  duly  appreciate. 
And,  by  simply  reflecting  upon  the  gratitude  with 
which  you  would  see  the  same  delicate  attentions 
paid  to  your  own  wife  or  daughter,  you  can  more 
fully  realize  the  fascinating  excellence  of  your 
character. 

RULE  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Of  course  you  will  never  allow  yourself  to  sit 
five  minutes  by  the  side  of  a lady  without  paying 
her  some  respectful  and  delicate  attention,  such  as 
taking  her  handkerchief,  and  spreading  it  out  on 
your  lap,  or  leaning  affectionately  upon  her,  or 
throwing  your  arm  over  the  back  of  her  chair, 
which  will^look  to  spectators  as  though  it  were 
round  her  neck;  you  can  also  examine  her  hair, 
and  say  she  is  getting  bald;  or  you  can  stand 
bending  over  her  chair,  looking  down  and  praising 
the  ring  upon  her  finger,  or  the  delicate  whiteness 
of  her  hand.  This  will  convince  a lady  that  you 
have  not  only  an  inquiring  mind,  but  that  you  also 
possess  the  natural  instinct  of  a well-bred  gentle- 
man. 

RULE  THE  TWENTY- SIXTH. 

What  is  called  gassing  is  a great  card  for  a 
gentleman  to  play,  especially  with  an  accom- 
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plished  and  discriminating  lady.  Whenever  he 
meets  her  he  must  pretend  that  he  has  just  come 
from  a long  and  interesting  conversation  with 
Colonel  this-one,  and  General  that-one,  or  has  just 
dined  with  Honourable  Mister,  or  Governor  so- 
and-so,  and  then  speak  of  the  great  difficulty  he 
had  in  tearing  himself  away  from  them.  This 
will  show  her  that  he  is  conscious  of  possessing  no 
merit  of  his  own,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour ; 
which  she  will  take  as  a pleasant  and  convincing 
proof  of  his  modesty  and  humility,  and  which  she 
will  also  charitably  pass  to  his  credit,  against  the 
lies  which  she  well  knows  he  is  telling  her. 

KULE  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Always  make  yourself  comfortable  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a lady  ; which  you  may  do  by  sitting  on 
the  outer  edge  of  your  chair,  and  allowing  your 
shoulders  and  body  to  fall  backwards,  while  your 
legs  are  projecting  forward  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  thrown  apart  like  the  divergent  prongs 
of  an  immense  pitchfork ; or  you  can  sit  in  a low 
chair,  and  place  your  feet  on  the  table.  These 
are  elegant  and  tempting  positions.  Then,  in  cold 
weather,  you  can  sit  down  in  her  presence  in  your 
full  winter  rig,  of  over-co  \t,  over-shoes,  thick 
gloves  and  fur-cap,  which  will  give  you  an  air  of 
great  comfort,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  be 
regarded  as  a sign  of  the  most  delicate  respect  for 
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her  presence.  Or,  you  can  accomplish  the  same 
desirable  end,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  by  going  into 
her  presence  minus  your  coat,  stockings,  and 
pumps.  She  will  be  sure  to  appreciate  this  deli- 
cate compliment  to  her  presence,  while  she  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
puppies  achieving  all  the  comforts  they  possibly 
can  during  dog-days . 

RULE  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

As  vanity  is  considered  one  of  the  female  vir- 
tues, you  cannot  do  a better  thing  than  to  evince 
as  much  of  it  as  possible.  A convenient  way  to 
do  this  is  never  to  forget  yourself  in  the  presence 
of  a lady ; that  is,  be  more  particular  to  render 
the  occasion  agreeable  to  yourself  than  you  are  to 
make  it  one  of  entire  happiness  to  her;  for  this 
will  show  her  that  you  think  too  much  of  yourself 
to  descend  to  the  small  business  of  entertaining  a 
woman.  Talk,  therefore,  only  of  your  own  affairs. 
Be  constantly  adjusting  your  shirt-collar,  or  ar- 
ranging your  cravat,  which  will  not  only  show 
that  you  are  ambitious  to  look  as  handsome  as 
possible,  but  it  will  be  an  employment  for  your 
hands,  which  might  otherwise  prove,  in  some  way, 
an  annoyance  to  her. 

RULE  THE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  be  more  ser- 
viceable and  render  yourself  more  agreeable  to  a 
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lady  than  to  bring  her  all  the  bad  news  you  hear, 
especially  if  it  relates  to  herself.  All  the  dispa- 
raging things  you  hear  said  of  her,  you  will,  of 
course,  take  to  her  directly;  which  will  cause  her 
always  to  hail  your  coming  with  joy,  while  it 
proves,  beyond  a doubt,  that  you  have  been  well- 
bred,  and  are  a high-toned  gentleman. 

RULE  THE  THIRTIETH. 

If  you  suspect  a lady  to  possess  a considerable 
amount  of  strong  good  sense,  and  if  you  know  her 
to  have  had  some  experience  in  the  world,  you 
may  believe  that  you  can  easily  win  her  confidence 
and  respect,  by  assuming  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  piety,  virtue,  and  respectability ; which  she 
well  knows  to  be  an  old  trick  of  nearly  all  young 
scape-graces,  who  have  nothing  but  pretension  in 
the  great  claims  they  make  to  morality.  There- 
fore be  easily  shocked — be  in  constant  alarm  lest 
you  should  compromise  yourself — put  on  pious 
airs ; and  the  lady  will  give  you  credit  for  obeying 
the  sublime  injunction  of  the  poet,  who  says  : — 

u Assume  a virtue — if  you  have  it  not.” 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Always  have  some  joke  ready  which  is  intended 
to  be  a hit  at  woman.  For  instance,  if  you  see  a 
lady  eating  a piece  of  tongue,  you  can  remark  that 
you  are  surprised  to  see  her  doing  that,  as  you 
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thought  the  ladies  had  already  tongue  enough. 
Some  such  original  joke  as  this  will  impress  a 
lady  greatly  in  your  favour,  by  convincing  her 
that  you  are  one  of  those  commonplace,  insipid 
creatures  whose  intellect  is  down  to  the  low  level 
of  woman’s,  and  that  you  will  not,  therefore,  be 
likely  ever  to  startle  and  annoy  her  by  proposi- 
tions or  conversations  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
comprehension. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

You  will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
great  many  gentlemen,  and  practise  killing  ways 
before  the  looking-glass,  which  will  be  quite  sure 
to  give  you  a style  as  charming  and  fascinating  as 
the  manners  of  a monkey,  while  it  will  flatter  the 
vanity  of  any  sensible  woman  to  see  what  pains 
you  take  to  render  yourself  so  agreeable  to  her 
sex. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

Always  talk  a little  doubtingly  of  female  virtue, 
for  that  will  show  that  you  are  rigidly  virtuous 
yourself,  and  that  you  associate  chiefly  with  those 
ladies  who  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
you  in  giving  you  proper,  and  sufficiently  caution- 
ary ideas  of  the  character  of  the  sex. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Pretend  that  you  are  perfectly  invulnerable  to 
all  the  charms  of  woman,  which  will  convince  her 
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that  you  are  the  most  vulnerable  and  susceptible 
creature  alive,  and  that  you  are  always  making 
love  to  every  pretty  woman  you  see,  married  or 
single.  This  will  show  that  your  heart  is  as  ten- 
der as  though  it  were  rotten , and  that  you  would, 
therefore,  make  a most  excellent  and  desirable 
husband. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Also  talk  perpetually  of  your  great  caution  as 
to  whom  you  associate  with.  The  louder  your 
professions  in  this  matter,  the  more  you  will  con- 
vince a sensible  lady  that  you  would  associate  even 
with  your  washer-woman,  and  that  your  wife, 
therefore,  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  relieved  of 
a great  deal  of  the  persecution  of  a husband’s 
affections. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY- SIXTH. 

Always  complain  that  your  lady  acquaintances 
are  too  numerous,  and  absorb  too  much  of  your 
time,  which  will  convince  a discerning  woman  that 
you  have  not  a single  respectable  female  acquaint- 
ance except  herself,  and  that  she,  therefore,  has 
you  all  to  herself,  including  all  your  pretensions 
and  lies. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

It  is  a masterly  stroke  of  policy  of  some  young 
men  to  be  always  railing  at  matrimony — an  ex- 
ample 1 advise  you  by  all  means  to  copy,  for  it 
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will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  courting  every 
pretty  woman  who  comes  in  your  way,  without 
being  suspected  of  any  but  the  most  unselfish  in- 
tentions. A man  who  despises  matrimony,  and 
who  avows  his  determination  never  to  marry,  has 
also  a carte  blanche  to  the  home  of  every  young 
lady ; for  the  parents  know  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  ever  steal  away  their  daughter 
permanently  in  marriage,  his  object  being  only  a 
temporary  courtship. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

There  is  an  insipid  tribe  of  triflers,  called 
<c  danglers,”  with  whom  women  are  very  fond  of 
diverting  themselves  in  mock  flirtations,  when 
they  have  nothing  better  to  do.  They  regard 
them  as  a class  of  beings  beneath  their  monkeys, 
parrots,  and  lap-dogs ; but,  possessing  the  form, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  attributes,  of  a man,  they 
use  them  for  pastime,  and  to  practise  themselves 
in  the  pleasant  art  of  flirting.  It  will  cost  you 
but  little  pains  to  become  one  of  these  useful  and 
happy  beings. 

RULE  THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

What  is  called  attitudinizing  is  a great  game  to 
play  upon  an  intelligent  and  sensible  woman — that 
is,  to  throw  your  body  into  a series  of  graceful 
pictures,  or  fascinating  attitudes,  which  you  must 
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study  before  a mirror ; and,  as  a lady  will  readily 
detect  your  skill  and  practice,  she  will  at  once 
bite  at  so  tempting  a bait,  and  set  herself  to  win 
your  heart,  as  sincerely  as  a spider  spins  a fine, 
web  to  catch  a fly,  for  she  knows  that  all  such 
insects  are  easily  caught,  and  easily  bled. 

RULE  THE  FORTIETH. 

If  you  perceive  that  a lady  is  decidedly  averse 
to  receiving  you,  and  actually  flies  from  your  pre- 
sence, you  should  perpetually  throw  yourself 
under  her  nose,  on  the  same  principle  that  a horse 
is  made  to  smell  of  a wheel-barrow  to  keep  him 
from  taking  fright  at  so  ugly  a machine. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-FIRST. 

Or,  if  a lady  begins  to  show  evident  signs  of 
weariness  at  your  frequent  calls,  by  all  means 
double  your  attentions — call  oftener,  and  stay 
longer,  until  you  make  yourself  a fixture  in  her 
presence,  like  a dummy  in  the  doorway  of  a haber- 
dasher. This  will  soon  do  the  business  for  you, 
and  leave  no  possible  grounds  to  doubt  as  to  your 
real  position  in  her  affections. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-SECOND. 

If  a lady  condescends  to  treat  you  with  a little 
familiarity,  you  must  instantly  take  advantage  of 
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it,  and  make  yourself  as  familiar  and  agreeable  as 
possible,  which  you  may  do  by  some  such  trick  as 
sticking  your  cigar  almost  into  her  eyes,  to  light  it, 
or  taking  her  finger  to  brush  the  ashes  from  the  end 
of  it ; and  if  she  should  ask  you  why  you  do  not 
use  your  own  finger,  you  can  reply  by  making  a 
double  nose,  and  say  u no  you  don’t  ” which  will 
strike  her  with  admiration  both  for  your  wit  and 
familar  good  breeding. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-THIRD. 

Nothing  makes  a gentleman  appear  to  so  great 
advantage  as  to  be  good  at  “ small  talk,”  that  is, 
to  be  able  to  prattle  away  for  hours  without  saying 
anything.  If  you  have  not  this  fascinating  gift  of 
gab  yourself,  you  will  do  well  to  take  along  some 
such  help  as  Harper’s  monthly  picture-book,  so 
that  you  can  amuse  the  lady  by  studying  the 
jokes  to  find, out  where  the  laughs  come  in.  If 
you  should  be  unable  to  find  any,  you  can  make  a 
joke  yourself,  by  pulling  the  lady’s  nose,  and  ex- 
claiming “ not  as  you  nose-on;”  and  then,  by 
laughing  as  loud  as  you  can  scream,  you  will 
prove  that  your  own  unaided  wit  and  genius  have 
found  a joke. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-FOURTH. 

It  is  a delightful  and  sprightly  species  of  wit, 
called  big  talk , which  accomplished  gentlemen, 
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sometimes  indulge  in,  to  entertain  ladies  by  de- 
scriptions of  mock  adventures,  such  as  riding  an 
earthquake  to  water,  drinking  out  of  the  milky- 
way,  cutting  a piece  off  the  spectre  of  the 
Brocken  for  a night-cap,  catching  a comet  by  the 
tail,  or  hunting  for  a calf’s-head  in  the  cell  of  a 
moonbeam.  If,  after  you  have  delivered  yourself 
of  this  matchless  piece  of  sense  andffiumour,  the 
lady  gravely  asks  if  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  a calf  ’ s -head,  you  may  know  that  she 
fully  appreciates  your  genius,  and  that  you  have 
made  an  immense  hit. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

I advise  you  to  study  to  perform  a few  pleasing 
and  charming  tricks  in  every  lady’s  presence,  such 
as  snatching  her  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  her 
lap  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor,  and  violently 
stamping  upon  it  ; and  when  she  asks,  with  terror, 
what  you  are  doing,  reply  that  you  are  killing  a 
wiper.  Or  you  can  open  the  door  on  a winter’s 
night,  and  then  astonish  and  delight  her  by  asking 
if  there  are  any  pickles  in  it  ? and  when  she  asks 
what  you  mean,  reply,  u nothing,  only  I see  it  is 
a-jar.”  A few  such  tricks  as  these  will  convince 
a lady  that  you  would  be  as  amusing  in  a house  as 
a monkey,  and,  therefore,  would  be  a great  prize 
as  a husband. 
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RULE  THE  FORTY-SIXTH. 

If  you  intend  to  call  on  a lady  in  the  evening,  do 
not  neglect  to  drink  liquor  several  times,  and 
several  kinds  of  it  during  the  day,  for  this  will 
give  spirit  to  your  conversation,  while  it  will  en- 
able you  to  perfume  her  whole  house  with  a fra- 
grance which  can  be  equalled  only  by  a scent  that 
has  now  become  very  rare,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  animal  that  produces  it. 

RULE  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

\ • 

Giggle  and  laugh  perpetually — make  fun  even 
of  serious  things;  for  that  will  show  that  your 
heart  is  as  light  as  your  head,  and  that  grief  is  Us 
great  a stranger  to  the  one  as  sense  to  the  other. 

c>  o 

RULE  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

If  you  have  not  the  natural  sprightliness  and 
playfulness  to  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  these 
rules,  take  the  other  tack,  and  be  as  surly  as  pos- 
sible— that  is,  if  you  cannot  be  a puppy  and  frisk 
and  bark,  be  an  old  dog  and  growl. 
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Caustic.  Illustrated  by  William  McConnell.  Price  Is. 

Written  with  great  descriptive  power,  gives  the  boastings  and  successes  of  a 
flirt,  who  ultimately  met  with  a just  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  ladies. 

TWELVE  INSIDES  AYD  OYE  OUT.  By  J.  IT.  Friswell. 

Illustrated  by  William  McConnell.  Price  Is. 

“ Light  and  pleasant.” — Edinburgh  Guardian. 

“ Some  of  the  sketches  are  humorous ; but  often  there  is  a very  nice  quiet  vein  of 
sentiment  and  pathos,  and  an  occasional  moral,  which  is  felt  rather  than  forced  upon 
us.’' — Leader. 

TEMPEST  AYD  SUYSHI YE ; or,  Life  in  Kentucky.  By 

Mrs.  Holmes.  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

“ This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  extraordinary  story  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Tears  and  laughter  follow  alternately ; and  the  descriptions  of  Negro  and  American 
life  and  character,  which  fill  up  the  work,  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature.” 

ADVEYTURES  OF  FIVE  AMERICAYS,  entirely  on  their 

own  Resources,  and  without  any  Aid  from  Government.  Price  Is. 

ADVEYTURES  WITH  MY  STICK  AYD  CARPET-BAG; 

or,  What  I saw  in  Vienna  and  the  East.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 


London:  JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  Paternoster  Row. 


BLACKWOODS  SHILLING  BOOKS, 

EMINENTLY  ADAPTED  FOR  RAILWAY  READING. 

THE  SHILLING  BOOK  OE  BEATJTY.  Edited  and  Illus- 
trated by  Cuthbeet  Bede,  B.A.,  author  of  “ Verdant  Green 
with  contributions  by  various  distinguished  writers.  Profusely 
Illustrated. 

“ This  ‘ Book  of  Beauty  ’ read ! ’’ — King  John. 

Me.  Blackwood,  anxious  to  extend  the  popularity  of  this  “ BOOK 
OF  BEAUTY,”  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  a million  of  purchasers, 
has  determined  to  publish  it  at  the  low  sum  of  One  Shilling , in  place 
of  the  very  extravagant  and  ridiculous  charge  of  One  Guinea,  which 
the  routine  of  Paternoster  Bow  has  hitherto  placed  upon  a “ Book  of 
Beauty.”  Mr.  Blackwood,  moreover,  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  poet 
Keats,  that  a “ Book  of  Beauty,”  when  properly  brought  out  and  edited, 

“ Is  a joy  for  ever  ! ” 

has  reason  to  believe  that  “ The  Shilling  Book  of  Beauty  ” will  meet 
with  a success  as  far  different  to  the  fleeting  popularity  of  the  Guinea 
Annuals,  as  its  contents  will  be  superior  to  theirs.  In  order  that  his 
views  may  be  adequately  carried  out,  he  has  intrusted  the  Editorship 
of  “ The  Shilling  Book  of  Beauty  ” to 

The  Hon.  Mbs.  DRIBBLE, 

(the  talented  Authoress  of  The  Magnolia  of  May  Fair  ; or,  the  Count 
and  the  Coronet),  who  will  be  assisted  in  her  arduous  undertaking  by 
the  most  fashionable  and  talented  writers  of  the  day.  Among  the 
names  forming  this  galaxy  of  genius  will  be  found  those  of  Lady  Slip- 
slop, Mrs.  Boee,  Mrs.  Jollope,  Mrs.  Geayllng,  Sir  E.  L.  B.  L.  B.  L.  B. 
Little,  Bart.,  Alfeed  Tennison,  Esq.,  W.  M.  Thwackaway,  Esq.,  N. 
P.  Wilis,  Esq.,  Mens.  Debniee  Sou,  M.  Faequhae  Stuppee.  Esq., 
Penny  Bunn,  Esq.,  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Bendizzy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  B. 
Monkton  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor  Longandshoetfellow,  and  the 
Earl  of  Snaelisle. 

Me.  Blackwood  has  already  received  from  these  distinguished 
authors  the  following  contributions  : — 

“ Mammon’s  Marriage;”  by  Mrs.  Boee,  authoress  of  Mammon  and 
Salmon,  The  Dean’s  Daughters,  &c. 

“ Sir  Lionel  and  the  Laundress ; ” by  Mrs.  JoLLorE,  authoress  of  The 
Widow  Carnaby  Jinks. 

“The  Baby  Wife  by  Mrs.  Geayling,  authoress  of  The  Gambler’s 
Grandmother,  The  Cantatrice,  &c. 


London : JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  Paternoster  Bow. 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFULLY 


❖ 


THE  SEASONS,  AND  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.  By 

James  Thomson,  with  Life  by  George  Gilfiixan.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir,  Taylor,  Dodgson,  Horsley,  etc., 
etc.,  and  superbly  bound,  small  4to,  18s. 

“Few  poets,  on  the  whole,  have  lead  a life  more  enviable,  in  a secular  point  of  view, 
than  the  author  of  ‘ The  Seasons.’  He  had  most  of  the  merits,  with  comparatively  few 
of  the  faults  of  genius.  His  fame  was  speedily  established,  and  his  fortune,  too, 
secured  more  rapidly  than  was,  or  is  still,  common  with  literary  men.  He  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  poets.  He  has  appealed  directly 
to  that  broad,  deep  love  of  nature  which  beats  in  the  humau  breast,  and  identi- 
fied his  fame  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  material  universe, — with  rising  and 
setting  suns,  with  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, — and  while  these 
remain,  Thomson’s  poetry  must.  His  poem  stands  up  before  us,  a great  picture  of 
nature,  and  were  the  universe  to  perish,  and  did  it  survive  in  another  sphere,  it  would 
give  some  idea  of  its  original. 

“ Thomson  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  fields  elaborately  to  cull  images,  or 
to  observe  objects  with  a minute  and  botanical  eye,  but  as  he  sat  carelessly  ou  the 
stile,  or  lay  dissolved  in  luxurious  semi-sleep  under  the  mid-day  shade,  Nature  canyr 
and  painted  itself  on  his  favoured  eye.  Hence  his  descriptions  excel  as  much  in- 
daguerrotypic  accuracy  as  in  hold  force.” — Iiev.  George  Gilfillan. 

THE  LITERARY  GIFT  BOOK  ; for  Fireside,  Seaside  and 
Garden.  Edited  by  George  Frederick  Pardon.  Illustrated  with 
Ten  Steel  Engravings.  Sup.  royal  8vo,  Elegantly  bound ; 7s.  (id. 

Contents  : — 


The  Innkeeper’s  Daughter. 
Shyloek ; a Shakesperian  Sonnet. 
The  Birth  of  Hope. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Times  and  Seasons  that  I Love. 
The  Diamond  Necklace ; Sonnet. 
Selina,  the  Christian  Captive. 

The  Wives  of  Weinsberg. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Greenock. 
A Stroller’s  Confessions. 
Woman’s  Heroism;  a Tribute  to 
Florence  Nightingale. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley. 


A Peep  through  my  Uncle’s 
Window. 

The  Poet’s  Remonstrance. 

Spring. 

Cousins  in  general,  and  my 
Cousin  Amy  in  particular. 
The  Richest  Prince. 

A Question  for  all. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bolton. 
The  Friend  of  the  Family. 
Annabella.  v 

Ellen. 


FACES  IN  THE  FIRE  ; SHADOWS  ON  THE  Yv^ALL ; 

and  other  Tales  and  Sketches;  by  George  Frederick  Pardon. 

With  Four  Coloured  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings. 

Crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Od.  ; plain  edges,  3s.  Second 

Edition,  with  additions. 

“ A pretty  story,  which  reads  as  well  as  when  it  first  appeared.” — Atlas. 

“ A collection  of  pleasant,  well-written,  and  very  attractive  stories.” — Dispatch. 

“ Capitally  told  . . . picturesquely  written  ...  . worth  writing,  and  conse- 
quently worth  reading.” — The  Field. 

“ Prettily  told,  in  a clear,  musical  style,  that  savours,  we  will  not  say  of  conscious 
imitation,  but  of  a loving  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.” — Ch.  'Times. 

“ One  can  read  from  the  beginning  and  go  on  to  the  end  without  any  sense  of 
fatigue  or  dullness.  Mr.  Pardon  has  considerable  command  over  those  agencies  by 
which  the  eiuoiinus  of  the  heart  are  moved  . . . His  power  of  observation  is 
quick.  . . . The  moral  of  the  story  is  good..” — Bristol  A doer  User. 

“Mr.  George  Frederick  Pardon  has  produced  a story  which,  for  style,  humour, 
pathos,  and  graphic  power,  merits  ahighplp.ee  in  its  class.” — Aberdeen  Free  Tress. 


London:  JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  Paternoster  Row. 


A CHRISTMAS,  THE  NEXT  CHRISTMAS,  AND  THE 

CHRISTMAS  AFTER  THAT:  a Tale  in  Three  Tellings.  By 
Theophilus  Opee.  Small  Svo.,  price  2s.  Gd. 

LORIMER  LITTLEGOOD,  Esq.,  a Young  Gentleman  who 
wished  to  see  Society,  and  saw  it  accordingly.  By  Aleeed  W. 
Cole,  Esq.,  Barrister.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Cruick- 
shank  and  M'Connell.  Svo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd 

“ The  opening  of  the  tale  promises  well.”— Sheffield  Free  Press. 

“ It  will  prove  a very  amusing  volume.  Well  written.”—  Cheltenham  Chronicle. 

“Deserving  of  a place  in  our  libraries,  and  the  perusal  of  which  on  some  dull  fore' 
noon  cr  wet  evening  will  yield  pleasure  not  unmixed  with  profit.” 

“ We  are  convinced,  from  the  dramatic  element,  and  the  artistic  grouping  and  con- 
trast of  character  displayed  in  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  that  it  will  in  no  way  lack 
interest.  The  writing  is  quaint,  humorous,  graphic.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  take  a 
peep  at  London  life  as  it  is,  if  he  cares  to  see  himself  in  a faithful  mirror,  if  he  would 
extend  his  sympathies  more  widely,  if  he  would  learn  more  of  truth,  which  can  alone  be 
derived  from  human  experience,  he  would  not  defeat  any  of  these  objects  by  reading 
‘Lorimer  Littlegood.’” — Glasgow  Citizen. 

“The  tale  bids  fair  to  be  interesting.” — Monthly  Register. 

“ A very  good  tale  vei-y  well  told ; there  is  much  graphic,  powerful,  and  occasionally 
humorous  writing  in  it.” — Bath  Journal. 

“ Highly  entertaining.” — Cheltenham  Chronicle. 

“ Written  in  a pleasing,  lively,  and  terse  style.” — Brighton  Gazette. 

“ Several  really  good  incidents.  The  tale  generally  becomes  more  and  more  engross- 
ing.”— Brighton  Gazette. 

“ The  narration  will  be  found  highly  interesting  by  all  lovers  of  humorous  ideas.  . . . 
A very  readable  novel.” — Monthly  Register. 

“Will  afford  a good  deal  of  amusement.” — Edinburgh  Courant. 

DOGS  : their  Sagacity,  Instinct,  and  Uses;  with  Descriptions 
of  their  several  Varieties.  By  Geoege  Feedeeick  Paedon.  With 
Drawings  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Dogs,  by  Harbison  Weie.  Fcap. 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges  4s. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — About  Dogs  in  General — The  History  and  Zoological 
'Classification  of  the  Dog — Various  Kinds  of  Wild  Dogs — The  Grey- 
hound— The  Deerhound,  the  Wolf-dog,  etc. — The  Spaniel — The  New- 
foundland Dog — The  Water  Spaniel — The  Shepherd’s  Dog  and  the 
Drover’s  Dog — The  Esquimaux  and  the  Lapland  Dog — The  Poodle, 
the  Barbet,  and  the  Cur — King  Charles’s  Spaniels — The  Staghound  and 
the  Talbot — The  Foxhound — The  Bloodhound — The  Setter  and  the 
Pointer — The  Harrier,  the  Otter-Hound,  and  the  Beagle — The  Mastiff, 
the  Bulldog,  and  the  Bull-Terrier — The  English  Terrier — The  Scotch 
Terrier,  the  Shock-Dog,  and  the  Turnspit — Instinct  in  Dogs — Miscel- 
laneous Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

“ Of  all  creatures,  the  dog  alone  seems  capable  of  ministering  to  our  wants  without 
Bcj-vility,  of  receiving  reproof  without  complaint,  of  displaying  for  both  rich  and  poor  an 
equal  ardour  of  friendship,  and  of  following  us  to  our  graves  with  real  and  unselfish 
regret.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  the  dog  is  the  servant  and  friend  of  man  ; a 
sollection  of  anecdotes,  therefore,  concerning  this  faithful  animal  cannot  but  prove  in  • 

eresting.” — Preface. 


London : JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  Paternoster  Row. 


MINSTBELSY  OF  WAB,  and  other  Poems.  By  A.  B. 

Richards,  Esq.  Ecap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.;  paper  wrappers, 
2s.  6d. 

“ Vigorous,  bold,  original.” — British  Army  Despatch. 

“There  are  passages  in  his  poems  which  display  great  beauty  of  imagery  and  con- 
siderable command  of  numbers.” — Morning  Post. 

“ They  carry  us  back  to  the  sterling  ring  of  Tom  Campbell’s  best  lyrics.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

“ They  have  the  ring  of  genuine  metal,  and  they  may  be  sung  round  the  camp-fire  and 
in  the  seaman’s  galley,  or  recited  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ; they  will  find  an  echo 
in  all  brave  hearts,  for  they  are  utterances  from  the  soul  of  a poet  and  a patriot.” — 
Weekly  Times. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  (The);  or,  Tales  of  the  Mountains; 

and  the  Prophetess  of  Einbourg.  Ecap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6 d. 


WOULD  IN  LIGHT  AND  SHADE  (The) ; its  Comicali- 
ties and  Eccentricities.  By  A.  W.  Cole  Esq.  With  six  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. ; or  gilt  edges,  4s. 


CONTENTS. 


Revelations  of  a Nervous  Man 
Snowed  up,  and  its  Results  to 
Myself 

A Race  for  an  Heiress 
Mrs.  Tibbutt’s  “ Tea  and  Muffins  ” 
Money  to  any  Amount 
A Suspicious  Case 
A Warning  to  Uncles 
My  Uncle’s  Will 
A Cure  for  Ennui 
A Honeymoon  on  the  Kaffir  Fron- 
tier 


“ The  Man  over  the  Way” 
Confessions  of  a Middle-aged 
Gentleman 

The  Van  to  Hampton  Court 
The  Crisis  of  my  Existence 
Mrs.  Fitzsmythe’s  “Novel”  Pic- 
nic and  its  Consequences 
How  I came  to  he  Tried  by  a 
Court-Martial 

A Novel,  in  Three  Chapters 
A Month  at  Boulogne 


“ Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food 
but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour,  and  brightness  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to 
enliven  the  days  of  man’s  pilgrimage,  and  to  charm  his  pained  steps  on  the  burning 
marl.” — Sydney  Smith. 

“ Mr.  Cole  aims  to  impart  in  his  playful,  though  often  very  shrewd  and  observant 
sketches,  some  of  the  happy  and  instructive  wisdom  of  youth,  which  sees  in  hope  all  the 
airy  dreams  of  Alnaschar,  and  in  misfortune  only  the  disappointment  of  his  broken 
eggs.” — Tait's  Magazine. 

“ The  sketches  are  traced  with  a rigorous  and  animated  pencil,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  book  without  feeling  better  in  mind  and  body.” — Morning  Post. 

“This  is  a cheerful  book,  full  of  light  and  pleasant  reading;  showing  up  with  a smile 
of  good  humour  many  of  the  ridiculous  parts  of  our  national  character,  and  the  oddities 
that  may  be  met  with  in  every  social  circle.  They  have  amused  us,  and  no  doubt 
will  equally  amuse  all  who  purchase  the  pretty  little  volume.” — Atlas. 

“Readers  who  delight  in  odd  characters  and  exciting  situations — to  use  a stage 
phrase — will  find  given,  in  quick,  humorous,  and  epigrammatic  language,  a bundle  of 
racy  episodes,  each  just  long  enough  to  make  them  wish  the  sketches  longer.”—  Home 
Companion. 


London  : JAMES  BLACKWOOD,  Paternoster  Row. 


LEGENDS  IN  VERSE — Humorous,  Serious,  Sarcastic,  Sen- 
timental, and  Supernatural.  By  A.  \V.  Cole,  Esq.  With  six 
Illustrations  by  Harvey.  Ecap.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  Cd. ; gilt 
edges,  4s. 

CONTENTS. 


The  Ghost  of  the  Black  FEar 
The  Arab  Maiden 
Corporal  Piogers’s  Yarn 
The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean 
, The  Bandy's  Bream 
The  Churchyard  Bride 
“ It  is  our  opening  day  ” 

The  Cobler  of  Toledo 
The  Last  Man  (in  Town) 

The  Baron  of  Hohenstein 


An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tiggs 

The  Barber  of  Avignon 

The  Gold-Seeker 

The  Heiress  of  Rhuddlan 

The  Ball-room  Conquest 

The  Maiden  of  Radstock  Yale 

The  Czar  and  the  Sultan 

Kalafat  and  Sinope 

The  “ Latest  Intelligence.” 


EXTRACT  FROM  “ THE  GHOST  OF  THE  BLACK  FRIAR.” 


“ For  Mynheer  and  Ms  frow  they  heard  a sound 
That  seem’d  to  come  from  out  the  ground — 

A low,  deep  sound — a kind  of  moan — 

More  than  a sigh,  not  quite  a groan  ; 

But,  spite  the  wind,  and  spite  the  rain, 

They  heard  that  sound  again — again — 

Creeping  up  and  creeping  round  : 

It  was  a most  unearthly  sound  ! 

It  made  their  hearts  heat  loud  and  quick ; 

It  made  their  breath  come  short  and  thick; 

It  made  their  blood  appear  to  freeze  ; 

It  made  them  shake  in  jaws  and  knees ; 

It  made  their  hair  to  stand  upright ; 

It  made  their  cheeks  and  lips  turn  white ; 

It  made  them  sit,  and  stare,  and  quake — 

I don’t  know  what  it  didn't  make ! 

“ And  then  at  the  door  there  came  a knock 
That  gave  them  a kind  of  electric  shock, 

For  both  had  read,  and  both  well  knew, 

As  a singular  fact,  and  strictly  true, 

Whenever  a ghost,  an  imp,  a bogie, 

Or  other  such  unsubstantial  fogie, 

Is  out  for  the  night,  and  is  paying  visits 
To  mortals  on  earth,  so  particular  is  its 
Extreme  politeness,  that  ever  before 
It.  enters  the  chamber  it  knocks  at  the  door — 

Rot  a hurried  rap,  as  a man’s  might  he, 

But  a solemn,  mystic — one ! two  ! three  ! ” 

“A  clover  selection  oflegemls;  his  rhymes  are  not  only  perfect  but  humorous,  and 
bis  abrupt  transitions  from  crave  to  gay  remind  us  of  ‘ Don  Juan’  or  ‘ Tristram  Shandy/ 
It  is  legends  also  are  full  of  interest.” — Daily  Neics. 

“ This  hook  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  fun ; and  his  fanciful,  humorous  leaps, 
bounds,  and  flashes,  run  through  it  like  a silvery  river  through  a pleasant  landscape. 
The  ‘ Dandy’s  Dream’  is  one  of  the  best  legends  in  the  whole  collection;  it  is  written 
j : i an  easy,  off  hand  manner,  which  at  once  disarms  criticism,  and  itisto  be  particularly 
com  neuded  for  its  pleasant  commingling  of  fancy  and  sentiment.” — Morning  Post. 
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TOM  THORNTON,  or  Last  Resources.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Price  31s.  6d. 


“ This  is  a story  of  a somewhat  romantic  nature.  Many  may  he  much  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  plot,  which  is  certainly  simple  and  clear  in  its  construction, 
and  the  style  agreeable.”— Sun. 

“The  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  Tom  Thornton,  a proud,  but  not  altogether  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow,  are  detailed  in  these  volumes  very  cleverly  ; it  is  neither  tedious 
nor  twaddling.” — Field. 


The  FINANCIER  LAW,  his  SCHEME  and  TIMES : A 


graphic  description  of  the  Origin,  Maturity,  and  Wreck  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


“The  Author  has  gathered  his  materials  from  sources  so  numerous,  both  from 
partisans  and  from  opponents,  that  his  sketch  of  Law  and  his  times  may  be  relied 
on  more  safely  than  works  of  far  greater  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that  Law  had  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  three  most  fertile  sources  of  a nation’s  commercial 
greatness,  maritime  commerce,  credit,  and  the  spirit  of  association.  M.  Cochut 
has  given  us  the  rise  and  progress,  the  decline  and  fall,  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in 
terse  and  graphic  language,  and  has,  throughout  his  brief  narrative,  endeavoured 
to  be  strictly  impartial.” — Wesleyan  Times. 

“ The  volume  is  very  amusing  and  attractive,  full  of  the  most  wonderful  delusions 
— proving  once  more  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Law  was  a great  man,  a genius;  and  those  wlio  reckon  him  among  the  Hudsons 
or  the  Sadleirs  of  the  day,  betray  their  ignorance  of  history  and  monetary  economy.” 
— The  Atlas. 

“ We  believe  that  there  are  hut  few  persons  who  are  the  least  conversant  with 
history,  especially  that  of  France,  hut  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  celebrated 
Mississippi  scheme,  Concocted  by  John  Law,  a Scotchman,  by  which  some  hundreds 
of  persons,  possibly  thousands,  of  all  ranks  of  society  were' ruined,  and  great  was 
the  number  of  unhappy  individuals  who  committed,  in  consequence,  suicide.  In 
the  volume  before  us  we  have  a well-condensed  detail  of  the  whole  nefarious  tran- 
saction from  beginning  to  end,  by  Mons.  Cochut,  who  tells  us  that,  from  numerous 
authorities  whom  he  mentions,  and  some  we  have  already  alluded  to,  the  result  i3 

at  least  pi  ecisive  as  to  economical  facts  and  great  picture  of  events 

Some  few  persons  were  raised  to  affluence  beyond  all  conception  : and,  were  it  not 
that  the  evidence  is  so  strong,  we  should  almost  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statements 
mentioned  by  our  author  ; the  splendour  of  modern  royal  dwellings  and  banquets 
even  of  ancient  Rome,  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  some  of  these  at  the  period  we 
allude.  Law,  for  the  time,  was  almost  a species  of  deity,  and  as  such  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  God  of  Mammon.  But  the  scheme  which  had  caused  all  this  burst, 
and  great  was  the  misery  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  We  could 
have  wished  to  quote  the  different  particulars  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  the 
companies,  the  banks,  the  stock-jobbing  transactions,  &c.,  connected  with  it,  but 
our  limits  forbid  it.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ The  range  of  authorities  is  wide,  and  presents  the  financial  ideas  of  Law  from 
many  opposite  points  of  view.  The  story  appears  to  have  been  industriously  put 
together,  and  the  style  is  uncommonly  picturesque.  Not  a paragraph  is  dull ; the 
anecdotes  arc  abundant  and  cleverly  arranged  ; and  the  description  of  the  origin, 
maturity,  and  wreck  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  is,  as  M.  Cochut,  or  his  translator, 
pleasantly  says  it  is,  ‘ graphic.’  The  company,  soberly  created,  became  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  desperadoes,  money  was  carried  away  in  countless  millions,  lands  and 
ouses  were  purchased  at  unheard-of  prices,  and  Law,  as  Comptroller-General  o l 
Finance,  had  to  contend  against  jealousy,  insanity,  and  confusion  in  the  public 
mind.” — Leader. 


CONTENTS  : — 


Before  the  Scheme. 
Law. 

The  Bank. 

The  Scheme. 


Fall  of  the  Scheme, 
After  the  Scheme. 


The  Golden  Age. 
Disenchantment. 
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PERIPATETIC  PAPERS  ; being  a Volume  of  Miscellanies. 

By  the  Members  of  a Literary  Society.  Edited  by  John  M‘Gel- 
christ,  author  of  “A  History  of  the  Turks.”  Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 
Price,  7s.  6d. 

“The  papers  which  compose  this  Volume  are  the  work  of  fifteen  different  indi- 
viduals. Some  of  them  are,  in  various  degrees,  connected  with  literary  pursuits, 
hut  none  of  them  professionally,  not  by  Academics  in  Academic  seclusion,  away 
from  the  world’s  bustle  and  turmoil,  but  by  men  who  snatched  an  occasional  hal* 
hour  from  the  time  which  remained  after  their  regular  day’s  work — after  hours  of 
commercial  correspondence,  medical  practice,  making  of  wills,  arranging  stat* 
papers,  or  adding  dreary  columns  of  imports  and  exports,  that  they  were  written, 
not  in  the  quiet  study  of  the  man  of  letters,  but  at  the  fireside  of  the  general  famii 
room.” — Preface. 

WEEDS  from  tbe  ISIS : A Miscellany  of  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  a few  Oxonians  ; edited  by  Vaughan  Dayrell.  With  a Fron- 
tispiece by  G.  L.  Hale.  Fcap.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

“ Contains  many  sketches  of  considerable  merit,  lively,  humourous,  and  appa- 
rently thrown  off  without  effort.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

HISTORY  of  tbe  TURKS  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIOD  to 

the  PRESENT  TIME  ; including  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  War  in  Asia.  By  J.  M‘Gilchrist.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo., 
cloth  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 

“ The  care  and  research  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  the  ability  and  concise- 
ness with  which  the  devious  course  of  Turkish  history  has  been  traced,  and  the  elegant 
and  nervous  style  in  which  it  is  written,  render  it  a work  of  permanent  interest  and 
value.  . . . There  is  a considerable  degree  of  conciseness  and  power  in  Mr.  M‘Gil- 
christ’s  rapid  descriptions,  in  which  he  seems  somewhat  to  take  after  Mr.  Macaulay.” 
— Literary  Spectator. 

“ This  is  a neatly  executed  compilation.  Mr.  M'Gilchrist  tells  his  story  with 
energy,  and  prophesies  for  the  Ottoman  empire  a happy  era  of  peace.” — The  Athcnceum. 

“ In  the  execution  of  this  design  he  has  been  quite  successful,  and  has  produced 
just  such  a book  as  may  be  expected  to  be  popular.  The  decay  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  brilliant  series  of  conquests  by 
which  the  early  sultans  established  that  power  in  Europe,  and  all  the  more  important 
events  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  sketched  in  a correct  as 
well  as  a lively  style.  As  an  historical  abridgment,  a popular  history  of  Turkey  and 
the  Turks,  it  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  by  the  public 
as  it  deserves  to  be.” — Scottish  Press. 

“ The  present  is  an  eminently  seasonable  volume.  We  have  many  histories  of 
Turkey,  of  various  magnitudes,  but  even  the  least  is  too  large  for  popular  purposes. 
The  present  volume,  however,  every  way  meets  the  case.  There  is  little  that  English- 
men are  concerned  to  know  which  it  does  not  tell  them.  It  is  the  most  compact,  com- 
plete, and  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  great  subject  that  has  yet  been  given.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  well  done,  and  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  work.” — 
British  Banner. 

“ This  volume  gives  a copious  but  concise  history  of  them  from  the  latest  times  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  Russian  war.  It  would  be  found  very  suitable  to  those  who 
dosire  a brief  statement  of  interesting  facts,  along  with  an  outline  of  the  various  wars 
in  which  Turkey  has  played  an  active  part,  and  a general  estimate  of  the  position  which 
it  has  held  amongst  European  nations.  The  style  is  clear,  the  facts  systematically 
arranged,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  book  tasteful.  We  could  not  recommend  a 
better  and  more  convenient  compendium  of  Turkish  history.” — Montrose,  Arbroath,  and 
Brechin  Review. 

“It  is  an  intelligent  epitome  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  Turkish  history,  from 
the  decay  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  fall  of  Kars.  As  a school  book, it  is  preferable 
to  any  irregular  abridgment  of  Von  Hammer.” — Leader. 

“ The  author  says  that  his  design  has  been  to  give  compendious  information  on  the 
leading  events  which  have  characterised  the  history  of  the  Turkish  race,  especially 
those  by  which  they  have  been  connected  with  the  nations  of  Christian  Europe,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  attempt  to  produce  a readable  book;  and  in  this  design  he  has  been 
successful.  The  book  is  eminently  readable,  the  narrative  rapid,  succinct,  and  clear,  and 
the  interest  never  flags.  It  should  be  added  that  the  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and 
adorned  with  several  well-executed  engravings.” 
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LUTHER ; or,  Rome  and  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  R. 

Montgomery,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.,  Cloth,  5s. 

“ We  think  this  work  the  least  blemished  and  the  most  poetical  he  hns  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  it  the  praise  of  containing  right  and  noble  sentiments, 
sometimes  finely  expressed,  and  disclosing  poet-feeling.” — Nonconformist. 

“ That  portion  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  work  which  has  reference  to  the  Jesuits  contains 
many  passages  of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty — a work  in  which  the  character  of 
the  great  Reformer  is  developed  with  no  common  power,  and  which,  while  it  exposes 
with  uncompromising  fidelity  the  errors  of  popery,  c!  early  sets  forth  and  eloquently  en- 
forces those  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  hearty  and  practical  reception 
of  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  practical  Christianity.”  — Englishwoman's 
Magazine. 

“ It  is  of  great  worth ; the  diction  is  vivacious,  rich,  perspicuous,  and  often  exceed- 
ingly felicitous  The  work  is  thoroughly  Protestant  and  evangelical,  and  hence  an  ad- 
mirable and  seasonable  antidote  to  popery.  We  hope  it  will  have  an  extensive 
circulation.” — Wesley  Banner. 

“This  poem  is  entitled  to  no  mean  rank  as  a poetical  composition.  It  contains 
passages  of  great  power  and  pathos,  and  is  sustained  by  large  and  scriptural  views.” 
— Evangelical  Magazine. 

“ He  (the  author)  possesses  a most  felicitous  ear  for  rhythm,  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  poetic  diction,  and  a power,  it  would  seem,  of  rapid  composition,  of  very  rare 
occuirence.” — British  Quarterly. 

“His  (Montgomery’s)  poetry  represents  many  of  the  most  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  healthful,  tendencies  of  the  English  national  mind.  1 Luther’  is  replete 
with  vigorous  reasoning,  and  characterized  by  what  we  may  call  a certain  point  of 
beauty,  and  a stately  magnificence  of  verse  in  those  passages  in  which  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  portrayed,  or  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  great  Redeemer  are  vindicated.” — 
English  Review. 

“ No  poetic  work  has  ever  been  more  enthusiastically  welcomed  than  this.  That  the 
present  is  a sixth  edition  speaks  emphatically  enough  for  its  popularity.  It  is  quite 
plain,  indeed,  looking  merely  to  its  commanding  circulation,  that  ‘Luther’  is  addressed 
to  faculties  higher  than  the  merely  aesthetic,  and  has  appealed  to  those  grand  and  abid- 
ing sympathies  of  intellect  and  heart  which  submit  neither  to  the  vicissitudes  of  taste 
nor  the  caprice  of  fashion.  We  need  scarcely  say,  in  bringing  this  notice  to  a close,  how 
cordially  at  this  particular  juncture  we  welcome  this  new  and  extended  edition  of 
‘ Luther.’  ” — Dublin  Warder. 

“ In  point  of  thought,  energy  of  diction,  and  stability  of  structure,  a more  elaborate 
or  more  noble  poem  has  scarcely  ever  been  constructed.” — Bell's  Messenger. 

“ He  has  treated  the  subject  with  considerable  poetic  power  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  structure  of  the  work  is  novel,  admitting  of  any  degree  of  expansion,  and 
the  author  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  has  taken  occasion  to  introduce  full  and  clear 
expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  ‘ The  Poet’s  Retrospect  and 
Patriot’s  Conclusion  ’ comprises  a fine  evolution  of  thought,  accompanied  by  an  out- 
burst of  patriotic  and  devotional  feeling  expressed  in  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty.” 
— Norfolk  Chronicle. 

‘“Luther;  or,  Rome  and  the  Reformation,’  is  decidedly  the  best  of  his  poems  of  any 
considerable  length.  The  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  the  sixth  edition  is  proof  of 
its  merit.  . . . It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  drawing-room.” — Edinburgh  Witness. 

THE  IDOL  DEMOLISHED  BY  ITS  OWH  PRIEST : An 

Answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Lectures  on  Transubstantiation. 
By  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Second  Thousand.  Small  8vo., 
cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

“ He  has  written  with  great  vigour  and  power,  and  assailed  Catholicism  in  its  vul- 
nerable points  with  a vigour  and  power  but  seldom  equalled.  Some  of  Mr.  Knowles’s 
arguments  are  new,  and  in  dealing  with  the  mass  he  has  brought  forward  principles  of 
interpretation  on  the  whole  correct,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  which 
bear  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  We  commend  the  book  to 
readers  of  all  classes.” — Glasgow  Examiner. 

“The  truly  excellent  und  masterly  style  in  which  he  overthrows  the  sophistry’ con- 
tained in  the  Cardinal’s  Lectures  will  be  admired  by  every  Protestant  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  peruse  the  work.” — Cambridge  Independent  Press. 

“ His  (Dr.  Wiseman’s)  sophistry,  unfairness,  and  shameful  mutilation  of  liolyr  Scrip- 
ture, are  duly  shown  up  in  Mr.  Knowles’s  pages.” — Methodist  Magazine. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ATTRIBUTED  TO  MATTHEW  IS  THE 
EE  CORD  OF  THE  WHOLE  ORIGINAL  APOSTLEHOOD. 
By  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d. 

‘The  author  has  shown  considerable  skill  in  attempting  to  prove  the  proposition 
lie  uses  as  a title  to  his  book.  The  book  demands  attention,  ancl  will  well  repay 
perusal.” — Local  Preachers'  Magazine. 

“This  little  book  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fertility  and  vigour  of  the  author’g 
inventive  powers.  This  volume  is  well  worth  reading.” — Freeman. 

“Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  has  shown  himself  to  be  a profoundly  sincere  and  rarely 
oourageous  Christian  man.’’ — Nonconformist. 

THE  FAMILY  COMMENTARY : or,  The  New  Testament, 

with  Notes  adapted  to  the  use  of  Family  Worship,  and  made  into 
Short  Readings.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Raven,  M.A.,  author  of  “ A 
Monthly  Series  of  Family  Prayers.’’  Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

“These  notes  are  all  written  in  a very  judicious  and  pious  spirit.  They  are  so 
brief,  and  yet  so  forcible  and  pertinent,  as  to  convey  a good  impression.” — The  Clerical 
Journal. 

“ We  deem  this  entitled  to  the  first  place  for  domestic  uses.  The  size  is  every 
way  convenient ; the  type  large  and  excellent ; the  divisions  generally  appropriate ; 
the  subjoined  observations  suitable,  terse,  racy,  spiritual,  and  practical.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  sectarian,  it  will  be  alike  available  in  families  throughout  every 
section  of  the  Church  of  God.” — British  Bauner. 

“ Exceedingly  instructive  and  edifying,  this  Family  Commentary  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind." — Methodist. 

“ The  design  is  good,  and  the  spirit  of  its  execution  is  intelligent  and  evangelical.”— 
Nonconformist. 

“ Our  author  appears  to  have  travelled  over  the  field  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  to 
have  wisely  given  us  the  results  of  extensive  reading  and  independent  inquiry,  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  what  to  many  minds  would  be  the  embarrassments  of 
polemical  discussion.  It  would  not  be  easy,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  a brief  notice  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  give  specimens  of  its  style  and  cast  of  thought  without  danger 
of  doing  injustice  to  the  general  tone  and  scope  of  the  Commentary;  we  shall  there- 
fore forbear  to  make  extracts  from  a book  which  may  so  profitably  become  one  of  daily 
study.” — Preston  Pilot. 

ART  AND  EAITH ; or,  the  Harmony  of  Science  and 
Scripture.  By  George  Troup.  Fcap.  Svo.,  cloth.  Eight  beau- 
tiful Illustrations.  Price  4s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  5s. 

“The  fluency  and  elegance  of  Mr.  Troup’s  language  discover  the  ready  pen  of  a 
practised  writer,  and  the  freshness  which  he  imparts  to  whatever  he  touches  betokens 
u faculty  of  contemplating  objects  from  points  of  view  different  from  those  which 
custom  recognises.” — Scottish  Guardian. 

“There  is  much  correct  and  vigorous  thinking  in  the  book.” — Glasgow  Examiner 

“ The  execution  shows  a large  amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  and  a pleasaut 
style  of  writing.  We  have  pleasure  in  assuring  our  artizans  and  our  inquiring  youth 
that  they  will  find  in  these  chapters  much  to  interest  them,  and  to  stimulate  very 
profitable  research.” — Methodist.  ^ 

“ Wo  had  heard  a good  deal  of  this  hook  before  it  reached  us,  and  we  are  now  pleased 
to  find  that  the  reports  of  its  excellence  have  not  been  exaggerated.  The  book  is  a 
rich  contribution  to  the  literature  of  commerce,  natural  history,  and  intellect.” — 
Christian  Witness. 

The  work  displays  literary  merit,  whilst  it  is  decidedly  evangelical  in  its  tone 
and  sentiment.  Its  pages  will  afford  instruction  to  all. — Newcastle  Guardian. 

“ This  volume  is  a remarkable  one  : seeds,  flowers,  weeds,  insects,  minerals,  rocks, 
gems,  stones — the  most  highly  prized  as  well  as  the  least  valued  of  manufacture — 
furnish  him  with  subjects  of  profitable  comparison,  and  texts  from  which  he  preaches 
the  most  impressive  sermons-  We  can  honestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  teachings  of  Christian  philosophy  ai»'\  enlightened  piety.” — Norfolk  News. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OE  NATURE.  By  M.  S. 

De  Vere.  With  Preface  by  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S., 
Author  of  the  “Christian  Philosopher,”  “Celestial  Scenery,”  &c. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  Ocl. ; gilt  edges,  4s. 


Only  a Pebble 
Nature  in  Motion 
The  Ocean  and  its  Life 
A Chat  about  Plants 
Younger  Years  of  a Plant 


contents. 

Later  Years  of  a Plant 
Plant  Mummies 
Unknown  Tongues 
A Trip  to  the  Moon 


“ A rich  store  of  facts,  with  abundance  of  curious  and  interesting  illustrations,  dis- 
playing knowledge,  ability,  and  good  taste,  in  no  ordinary  degree.”— Leader. 

“ An  immense  number  of  facts  are  detailed,  not  generally  known  to  the  common 
reader.  I advise  the  reader  to  add  it  to  his  library,  to  which  it  will  form  a most  useful 
addition.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  would  form  an  excellent  class-book  in  a school.” 
— Galicciy  Mercury. 

“We  here  present  our  countrymen  with  a very  useful  and  interesting  work.  Tho 
author  shows  himself  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  nature,  especially 
as  exhibited  in  our  terrestrial  system.  In  his  chapter  entitled  ‘ Nature  in  Motion,’  he 
depicts,  in  a very  striking  and  interesting  manner,  the  numerous  motions  which  are 
going  forward  on  the  surface  of  our  globe — the  earth  itself  in  its  annual  and  diurnal 
movements — the  rocks  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  continually  shifting  their 
position,  and  rolling  towards  the  ocean — the  ocean  itself  in  its  tides  and  currents — 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes — glaciers — islands  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean — 
the  sea  overflowing  lands,  and  retiring  from  them — the  migrations  of  birds,  fishes, 
insects,  and  vegetables,  Ac.,  Ac. : — on  these  and  numerous  other  topics,  an  immense 
number  of  curious  facts  are  detailed,  not  generally  known  to  the  common  reader.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  his  chapters  on  Plants,  which  contain  an  im- 
mense variety  of  curious  and  entertaining  facts,  anecdotes,  and  descriptions  of  various 
kinds,  which  cannot  fail  highly  to  gratify  every  reader.  The  author  appears  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  geology,  zoology,  botany,  geography,  and  other  sciences  con- 
nected with  natural  history.  He  writes  with  great  spirit  and  elegance,  and  with  a con- 
siderable degree  of  humour.  The  w'ork  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a true  Christian 
philosopher,  and  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  evidences  of  Divine 
beneficence  and  wisdom  which  appear  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  It  must  have  cost 
him  immense  labour  and  research  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
which  are  detailed  in  this  interesting  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  and  entertain 
the  British  reader.” — Dr.  Dick. 


THE  SACRED  PLAINS.  By  J.  H.  Headley.  18mo.,  cloth, 

price  Is.  Cd. ; or  gilt  edges,  2s. 


The  Plains  of  Shinar 
The  Plains  of  Jordan 
The  Plains  of  Mamre 
The  Plains  of  Moab 
The  Plains  of  Jericho 
The  Plains  of  Sharon 


CONTENTS. 

The  Plains  of  Shiloh 
The  Plains  of  Moreh 
The  Plains  of  Dura 
The  Plains  of  Esdraelon 
The  Plain  of  Damascus 
The  Plains  of  Galilee 


“ The  design  of  the  following  work,  like  that  of  its  precursor  (the  Sacred  Mountains), 
is  to  render  more  familiar  and  life-like  some  of  the  scenes  commemorated  in  the 
Bible.  The  Bible,  like  the  great  fountain  of  boundless  love  it  commemorates,  is  inex- 
haustible, and  every  attempt  to  arrange  its  scenes,  define  its  localities,  and  elucidate  its 
truihs,  is  not  only  commendable  in  itself,  but  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Bible 
student,  whose  mind  wishes  to  obtain  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  certain  localities,  and 
the  events  connected  with  them.  Hence  I have  thought  the  Sacred  Plains  worthy  of  a 
separate  niche  in  the  Christian  mind.  If  they  do  not  tower  aloft  with  that  sublime  and 
awful  majesty  with  which  the  mountains  are  invested,  they  are  nevertheless  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  stirring  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
elucidate  them  clearly  and  distinctly  lias  been  one  of  my  chief  objects.  I have,  through- 
out the  work,  endeavoured  to  connect  one  leading  incident  with  each  locality,  which  I 
have  amplified.  Other  minor  incidents  I have  treated  somewhat  briefly,  or  made  them 
subservient  to  the  leading  picture.  The  Bible  and  a map  of  Palestine  have  been  my 
only  text-books.” — Preface. 
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THE  BOUQUET  OE  BEAUTY;  containing  Ten  Steel 

Engravings,  with  Letter-press,  Printed  in  Coloured  Ink.  Super 
royal  8vo.,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  and  side.  Price  5s. 

THE  BOUQUET  OF  BEAUTY ; containing  the  Ten  Steel 

Engravings  only,  in  handsome  white  Enamel  Wrapper,  printed 
in  gold  and  colours.  Price  2s.  6d. 


BIBLE  SCENES  OF  INTEREST  AND  BEAUTY ; con- 
taining Ten  Steel  Engravings  of  Views  in  Palestine,  w'ith  descrip- 
tive Letter-press  printed  in  coloured  ink.  Super  royal  8vo.; 
- elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  and  side.  Price  5s. 

Contents  : — 
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The  Dead  Sea. 

Mount  Lebanon. 

Mount  of  Olives  from  the  Wall. 
Solomon’s  Pools. 


Nain 
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BIBLE  SCENES  OF  INTEREST  AND  BEAUTY  ; con- 
taining the  Ten  Steel  Engravings  only,  in  handsome  wrapper, 
printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Price  2s.  6d. 


SACRED  PLACES ; a Series  of  Ten  Views  in  the  Holy 

Land,  with  descriptive  Letter-press,  printed  in  coloured  ink. 
Super  royal  8vo.,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  and  side. 
Price  5s. 

Contents  : — 


Mount  Hermon. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Mars’  Hill. 

Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Garden  of  Gethsemane. 


Mount  Gerizim. 

Mount  Carmel. 

Pool  of  Siloam. 

Mount  Tabor. 

Sidon  and  Mount  Lebanon. 


SACRED  PLACES ; containing  the  Ten  Steel  Engravings 

only,  in  handsome  wrapper  in  gold  and  colours.  Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MONTHS  ; their  Poetical  and  other  Associations  ; 
together  with  a few  Words  on  the  Days  of  the  Week,  the  Ghtld’s 
Garden,  the  Calendar  of  Sports,  &c.  By  George  Frederick 
Pardon.  With  Twelve  Illustrations,  by  M ‘Connell.  In  fancy 
Wrapper,  price  Is. ; Coloured  Plates,  2s. 

“A  welcome  present  for  children,  right  joyously  and  gracefully  written.” — Critic. 

“Interesting,  attractive,  and  pretty.” — Dispatch. 

“ Instruction  in  every  sentence.  With  the  majestic  grace  of  poetical  proso,  sound 
dense  and  information  are  most  agreeably  mingled.” — Lady’s  Newspaper. 

“ A cheerful,  pleasant  little  book  . . . Such  books  are  ever  healthy,  going  hack  • 
to  the  green  places,  the  breezy  heaths,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  carrying  the  hearts 
of  our  children  with  them.” — Ladies'  Companion. 
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BLACKWOOD’S  SHILLING  BOOKS, 

EMINENTLY  ADAPTED  FOR  RAILWAY  READING. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  with  Fancy  Covers,  printed  in  Colours  in 

imitation  of  oil  painting. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  MRS. 

PARTINGTON,  “RELIC”  OF  CORPORAL  “P.  P.”  Illus- 
trated by  William  McConnell.  Second  Edition.  Price  Is. 

HOUSES  WITH  THE  FRONTS  OFF.  By  J.  H.  Feiswell. 

Illustrated  by  William  McConnell.  Price  Is.  * 

“ This  volume  is,  for  many  reasons,  immeasurably  superior  to  most  of  its  class.  It 
consists  of  a series  of  sketches  full  of  oddity  ; liveliness  of  fancy,  abounding  at  times 
in  touches  of  exquisite  pathos,  and  containing  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  true  na- 
tive humour.  The  style  is  that  of  a master.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  early 
sketches  of  ‘ Boz  ’ in  style,  subject,  aud  treatment.  We  have  read  them  with  genu- 
ine delight,  and  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers  with  the  warmest  approbation  we 
can  bestow  upon  it.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

“The  present  book  stands  pre-eminently  forth  for  its  originality,  and  for  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author’s  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a work  which  should  be  something  more  than  a mere 
kill-time.  In  carrying  out  this  intention  he  has  been  eminently  successful.” — The 
Field. 

“ His  pictures  are  drawn  with  great  graphic  power,  and  he  has  a pleasant  way  of 
telling  what  he  wishes  to  impart.” — Morning  Post. 

“ Sometimes  the  resemblance  to  Dickens  is  more  apparent,  but  in  the  other  pieces, 
as  the  ‘ Private  Asylum,’  the  pupil  of  the  greatest  living  master  is  seen.  . . . Mr. 
Friswell  has  a keen  eye  for  the  quaint  and  the  touching,  a genuine  sympathy  with 
goodness  and  real  humour,  pathos,  and  tact.” — Tait. 

LOYE  AFFAIRS;  or,  Cauglit  in  his  Own  Trap.  By  Mrs. 

Caustic.  Illustrated  by  William  McConnell.  Price  Is. 

Written  with  great  descriptive  power,  gives  the  boastings  and  successes  of  a 
flirt,  who  ultimately  met  with  a just  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  ladies. 

TWELVE  INSIDES  AND  ONE  OUT.  By  J.  H.  Feiswell. 

Illustrated  by  William  McConnell.  Price  Is. 

“Light  and  pleasant.” — Edinburgh  Guardian. 

“ Some  of  the  sketches  are  humorous ; but  often  there  is  a very  nice  quiet  vein  of 
sentiment  and  pathos,  and  an  occasional  moral,  which  is  felt  rather  than  forced  upon 
us.” — Leader. 

TEMPEST  AND  SUNSHINE ; or,  Life  in  Kentucky.  By 

Mrs.  Holmes.  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

“This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  extraordinary  story  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Tears  and  laughter  follow  alternately ; and  the  descriptions  of  Negro  and  American 
life  and  character,  which  fill  up  the  woi’k,  arc  of  the  most  interesting  nature.” 

ADVENTURES  OF  FIVE  AMERICANS,  entirely  on  their 

own  Resources,  and  without  any  Aid  from  Government.  Price  Is. 

ADVENTURES  WITH  MY  STICK  AND  CARPET-BAG; 

or,  What  I saw  in  Vienna  and  the  East.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 
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BLACKWOOD’S  SHILLING  BOOKS, 

EMINENTLY  adapted  for  railway  reading. 

Illustrated,  with  Fancy  Covers,  printed  in  Colours  in  imitation 

of  oil  painting. 

MOTLEY : Prose  and  Yerse ; Grave  and  Gay.  Py  the  Author 
of  “ Verdant  Green.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Price  Is. 


“ Motley’s  the  only  ww.”—Shalc$peare. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ An  amusing  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  by  the  talented  author  of  ‘ Verdant  Green,’ 
which  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  frequent  railway  bookstalls  in  their 
intervals  of  travelling,  and  has  doubtless  furnished  materials  for  amusement  to  the  occu- 
pants of  many  a first-class  carriage.  The  principal  item  of  its  contents  is  a vivacious 
specimen  of  allegorical  comedy,  entitled  ‘ Bear  and  Forbear,’  which  we  almost  fancy 
adorned  by  the  histrionic  talents  of  the  Keeley  family  on  the  Adelphi  stage,  so  exactly 
are  the  characters  adapted  for  those  well-known  performers.  It  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  material  Bear  of  the  comedy  from  the  savage  animal  whose  habits  are  supposed 
accurately  to  betoken  our  great  northern  foe;  and  this  double  entendre  is  carried  out  in 
all  the  details  of  the  piece.  The  ‘ Great  Dinner-Bell  Nuisance  ’ contains  a moral  which 
should  he  laid  to  heart  by  our  suburban  and  country  acquaintance,  whose  neighbours 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  daily  infliction  to  which  they  are  subjected  on  this 
head.  The  resources  of  illustration  at  the  command  of  an  authorwhose  pen  andpencil 
are  wielded  with  equal  talent  have  been  here  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  public.” — Illus- 
trated Magazine. 

“ Cuthbert  Bede  has  long  been  known  as  occupying  a foremost  rank  amongst  the 
humorists  of  the  present  day,  and  this  little  volume  is  composed  of  selections  from 
amongst  the  best  and  most  striking  of  these  prose  and  poetic  effusions  of  his  pen.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  both  matter  and  illustrations  are  excellent.  We  can,  there- 
fore, most  cordially  unite  in  the  request  of  the  author  to  ‘invest  one  shilling  in  my 
Motley,’  assuring  our  readers  that  they  will  not  repent  the  outlay.” — Plymouth  Journal. 

“ A shilling  volume,  capitally  got  up,  of  quips,  cranks,  and  quiddities,  humorous  his- 
toriettes,  waggish  poetry,  fun,  nonsense,  and  folly  of  all  kinds,  with  a profusion  of 
comic  engravings.  As  a proof  of  the  prodigious  run  it  has  had,  we  may  mention,  that 
the  first  10,000  copies  of  Motley  ’ were  sold  in  three  days,  and  that  the  second  10,000 
are  now  going  off  like  wildfire.” — Worcestershire  Chronicle. 

“ Clever,  of  course ! ” — Hogg’s  Instructor. 

“ The  author  of1  Verdant  Green’  has  in  this  work  given  us  another  proof  of  the  ver- 
satile humour  that  has  made  his  name  famous.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  farcies  and 
sparkling  wit.  The  hook  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which  constitute  not 
the  least  attractive  portion  of  its  contents.” — Oxford  Chronicle. 

“‘Motley’s  the  only  wear!  ’ says  the  author,  quoting  gentle  Will,  and  doubtless  it  is 
that  which  finds  favour  with  the  largest  class  of  those  who  either  go  to  a play  or 
open  a hook.  Our  author’s  powers  of  entertaining  show  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  suit. 
Take  him  altogether  he  is  a most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  fellow,  full  of  variety,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  surprising  you  by  an  original  and  humorous  application 
of  some  grave  maxim  or  familiar  phrase.  We  like  his  poetry,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
his  prose,  though  he  has  some  good  things  in  the  latter  department;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  the  quiet  drollery  and  laughable  denouement  of  the  ‘ Case  of 
Mystery.’  ” — Liverpool  Courier. 

“ An  amusing  publication,  full  of  small  tales  and  scraps  of  poetry,  all  sparkling  with 
wit  and  elaborate  in  puns.  The  first  piece,  ‘ Bear  and  Forbear,’  is  particularly  good.” 
— Brighton  Gazette. 

“ This  is  one  of  those  clever,  sparkling  little  books,  that  give  you,  embodied  in  a mass 
of  funny  words  as  a filbert  in  its  shell,  some  valuable  scraps  of  truth  and  philosophy.” 
— Home  Companion. 
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MEDLEY.  By  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.  Price  Is. 

“ Holloa,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? ” 

“ * Medley,’  like  ‘ Motley,’  is  full  of  clever  things,  and  cleverly  illustrated  by  the 
author’s  own  pencil.  Rarely  do  pen  and  pencil  work  so  harmoniously,  and  to  such 
healthful  results.” — Hogg's  Instructor. 

“ A capital  collection  of  prose  and  verse  quips,  cranks,  and  oddities,  full  of  variety 
and  of  the  versatile  humour  of  which  the  author  lias  shown  himself  to  be  abundantly 
possessed.  The  little  volume  is  capitally  and  profusely  illustrated.” — Brighton  Gazette. 

DRAMA  OE  LIEE.  By  E.  Gasc,  Esq.  Price  Is. 
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“Mr.  Cole's  volume  contains  several  stories,  all  having  more  or  less  point,  well 
told.” — Leader.  ■ 

“Light  and  pleasant.” — Edinburgh  Guardian. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  VERDANT  GREEN,  an 

Oxford  Freshman.  By  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  hy  the  Author.  Seventieth  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

“A  college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps.” — Swift. 

the  Further  adventures  oe  me.  verdant 

GREEN,  an  Oxford  Undergraduate ; being  a Continuation  of 
“ The  Adventures.”  By  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Sixtieth  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

MR.  VERDANT  GREEN  MARRIED  AND  DONE  EOR; 

being  the  Third  and  Concluding  Part  of  “The  Adventures."  By 
Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fiftieth 
Thousand.  Price  Is. 

The  Three  Parts  may  be  had  complete  in  one  volume,  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 
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TO  THE  NEXT  OF  KIN,  IF  ANY ; or,  Adventures  of 

Horatio  Black,  Gentleman;  containing  nearly  Forty  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Thousand.  Price  Is. 

“ His  adventures  speak  volumes ; he  is,  however,  a subject,  like  many  of  his  class,  not 
easily  comprehended.  Indebted  to  the  “ Times”  for  supposing  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  llcod-Lime  of  his  affairs,  he  started  on  the  road  to  fortune:  how  he  fared  the  reader 
can  find  out  for  himself.” — Preface. 

MR.  PLAUSIBLE  PRATE ; or,  The  Adventures  of  an 
Assurance  Agent.  By  Ned  of  Chester.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  Is. 


Shows  how  things  are  managed  by  boards  and  agents  for  the  public ) 
how  societies  are  got  up,  worked,  and  become  failures. 


WEDDING  RINGS ; a Sequel  to  Wedding  Gloves.  Illus- 

trated. Price  Is. 

THE  HONEYMOON.  By  Alfred  W.  Cole.  Illustrated. 
Price  Is. 

« In  this  little  volume  the  Author  has  set  precedents  at 

nought;  he  has  broken  through  ‘Routine’  as  determinedly  as  the  most  violent  re- 
former could  desire,  and  instead  of  making  a wedding  the  climax  of  his  stories,  he  has 
used  it  only  ns  their  starting  point.  It  appears  to  him  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
Honeymoons  ore  all  alike,  or  that  all  of  them  strictly  deserve  the  name  of  la  lunc  de 
miel.  He  has  skelched  a few  varieties  of  them  truthfully,  if  not  ably,  in  the  desire  of 
pleasing  all  classes  of  readers,  but  especially  the  fairer  portion  of  them.  Whether  that 
object  will  be  attained  time  and  the  public  must  decide.”— Preface. 
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